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Koppers Company 


Registers 115 
In Columbia Course 


Genuine endorsement of the Home 
Study Course on Manufactured Gas, 
offered at Columbia University un- 
der the auspices of the Committee on 
Education of Gas Company Person- 
nel of the A. G. A., is given by The 
Koppers Co. in registering 115 em- 
ployees. 


Large numbers of employees are also 
registered from the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Cities Service Co., 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and others. 





P. Cc. G. A. Endorses : ; 
Columbia University Gas : 
Home Study Course 


The report of the Pacific Coast Gas 

Association Section on Public Rela-« 
tions and Employees, H. J. Smith, § 
chairman, recommends ‘ 
“FIRST: That employees take the: f 
Home Study Course on Manufac-” 

tured Gas offered at Columbia Uni- 


versity !” F 


Uncle Sam, Columbia University snk 
the American Gas Association have 7 
gotten together to bring their serv’ 
ices to your door—for your benefit— 7 
in a comprehensive, 24-lesson corre-” 
spondence course, covering all the» 
technical phases of gas company ™ 
operations, also treating such general,” 
subjects as rate making, public rela- 


tions, etc. 4 


This is an opportunity for YOU—regardless of your previous education, © 
More than 1200 gas men are taking the course now. x 





The course is under the personal supervision of Professor Jerome J. Morgan ” ; 
of the Chemistry Department, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. In- | 
quiries and requests for application blanks may be addressed either to Pro- 

fessor Morgan or to Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary, Committee on Education | 
of Gas Company Employees, American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave" 

nue, New York, N. Y. Price of the complete course, including text material, 
is sixty dollars ($60), payable to Columbia University upon enrollment. _# 
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Our Own Who’s Who 





XXX 
Alfred Hurlburt 


operation of the Kansas Natural Gas Company. 














FE BUCcATED in public schools of Philadelphia and in 
Cornell University. Made a specialty of gas engi- 
neering and in 1898 entered actively into practice in Jersey 
City. In 1901, became identified with The United Gas Im- 
provement Co. at Philadelphia, and after a few months was 
chosen superintendent at Yonkers, N. Y. In 1902, re- 
turned to Philadelphia and became assistant to superin- 
tendent of works of The U. G. I. Co. In 1906, went to 
Kansas City, Mo., then dependent entirely upon manu- 
factured gas, and became assistant engineer of the 
Kansas City Gas Company. Remained there until 1920, 
becoming engineer of the Kansas City Gas Company, 
engineer of both Kansas City gas companies and secre- 
tary and director of the Kansas City (Mo.) Gas Com- 
pany. In 1920 went to Pittsburgh to become vice-presi- 
dent of The Equitable Gas Co., subsidiary of The Phila- 
delphia Co. His headquarters is Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in Kansas City he was very closely associated with the 
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Pointing to a New Year of Achievement 


HE gas industry 
of America is 
operating at high ef- 
ficiency. A year of 
notable progress, cul- 
minating in one of the 
best conventions in 
the history of the in- 
dustry, is immediately 
behind us, and with 
the realization that we 
have set an enviable 
record comes an ap- 
preciation of the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 
Regardless of the 
splendid general ses- 
sions, the important 
section meetings, the 
exhibition, and every- 
thing else that brought 
the convention to a 
new high level of suc- 
cess— regardless of 
these, there is the in- 


disputable fact that our industry and our 
national Association are both working 
hand in hand for the same objectives. 
Every activity of the Association is 
Competent commit- 
tee personnel is affording the industry an 
insight into national problems, which can 
result only in broader appreciation of all 
problems in and leading the way for the 
utility companies and their people to reap 


making progress. 





By OSCAR H. FoGG 
President, American Gas Association 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
CONVENTION 

WHEREAS, the Association recognizes that 
our duty to the public we serve, as well as 
our own interest, demands undivided and 
wholehearted support of our Testing Labora- 
tory and its program, which has the full coop- 
eration of the United States Bureau of 
Standards and Mines and the Public Health 
Service. 

BE IT RESOLVED FIRST that the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in convention assembled 
recommends the display sale of gas 
ranges, space heaters, flexible gas tubing and 
water heaters which have received the seal 
of approval of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory. 

RESOLVED SECOND that since in the 
judgment of the Association it is essential to 
make available to the American public at the 
earliest possible date a full quota of tested 
and approved appliances, every member gas 
company is requested to notify manufacturers 
of these appliances of their approval of the 
policy stated in these resolutions. 

RESOLVED THIRD that it is detrimental 
to the best interests of the public and the 
gas industry that ranges, fiexible tubing, 
space heaters or water heaters not qualifying 
with American Gas Association standards be 
made or marketed, and we deplore and disap- 
prove any such practice. 


RESOLVED that the Association hereby 
tenders its thanks to The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago for the splendid 
cooperation given by all of its officers and em- 
ployees and the invaluable help rendered 
which has contributed so vitally to the suc- 
cess of this convention. 








the benefits of intelli- 
gent cooperation in 
their respective local 
situations. 

It is unnecessary to 
list the activities of 
the Association. These 
range from considera- 
tions of detail to those 
broader problems of- 
fered by such major 
undertakings as the 
Testing Laboratory, 
industrial gas re- 
search, etc. It is suf- 
ficient to say that we 
are working on all im- 
portant developments. 

The recent conven- 
tion would have been 
important, if for no 
other reason than the 
fact that it marked 
the first time at which 
all branches of our 


industry met together officially as a sin- 
gle, coordinated body. With the splen- 
did support of the natural gas group, 
which has been closely allied to us for 
many years and is now joined with our 
industry, we can expect even greater 
things of the future. 
resentation on committees and natural 
gas viewpoints will aid the entire industry 
and advance our common cause. 


Natural gas rep- 
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Indiana Gas Ass’n Starts 
Research at Purdue Univ. 


‘THE Indiana Gas Association has arranged 
to give Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
$10,000 a year for five years for use in gas 


engineering research, according to S. E. Mul- - 


holland, vice-president of the Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Company. Mr. Mulholland, 
as chairman of an association committee, spon- 
soring the plan, announced the gift. 

“This matter has been contemplated and 
discussed for some time,” said Mr. Mulhol- 
land. At the last meeting of the gas associa- 
tion held at French Lick in May, it was offi- 
cially approved by the Indiana Gas Association 
and the committee appointed by E. Van Arsdel, 
president, Interstate Public Service Company, 
who was-then president of the Association. 

“During the war the matter of proper B.t.u. 
standard, particularly applicable to gas com- 
panies operating in Indiana, was taken up by 
the Public Service Commission of Indiana, in 
conjunction with the municipal committee com- 
posed of the mayors of the various Indiana 
cities and Purdue University. There were a 
number of meetings held and a very consider- 
able amount of research work done, particularly 
by Purdue University, whose part of the in- 
vestigation was in charge of Prof. Pfeffer. 

“The Indiana Gas Association is of the 
opinion that the matter of proper B.t.u. stand- 
ard, particularly applicable to Indiana gas com- 
panies, could be followed up by Purdue Uni- 
versity to the advantage of the general public 
in the state, as well as the gas companies, 
their interest in the matter being mutual. It is 
the ‘generally accepted belief, based on research 
of competent gas engineers, that the present 
generally prevailing high B.t.u. standards are 
not economically sound and are in direct oppo- 
sition to the general trend toward conservation 
of the country’s national resources which in 
gas making are coal and oil. 

“In addition to this Purdue University, dur- 
ing the time of natural gas in Indiana, carried 
on considerable research work for the purpose 
of ascertaining the most efficient manner of 
utilizing natural gas in the heating of homes, 
and it is proposed by the gas industry of In- 
diana that further research shall be made by 
Purdue University along this same line, sub- 
stituting manufactured gas for natural gas, and 
perfecting, if possible, gas burners or devices 
that can be placed in furnaces and boilers now 
using coal; making possible the economical and 
efficient burning of gas in furnaces and boilers 
already installed and now being operated with 
hard fuel. 





“There are other things: that Purdue Uni- 
versity, with. its .facilities, can accomplish, 
They at the present time are carrying on 
short courses. each year in the matter of 
proper practice in the testing and repair of 
gas meters. Many manufacturing businesses 
are becoming large gas users in the manu- 
facture of their product, and Purdue can be 
very helpful in working out the many and 
varied problems that are, and will continually 
be, confronting both the manufacturer and 
the gas industry.” 


On the committee with Mr. Mulholland to 
raise the $10,000 yearly fund, were C. L. Kirk, 
Citizens Gas Company, Indianapolis; F. J, 
Hass, Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, Evansville; J. H. Maxon, Central 
Indiana Gas Company, Muncie; and C. D, 
Shaul, Indiana Gas Utilities Company, Terre 
Haute. 


Companies pledged to support the fund are 
as follows: Central Indiana Gas Company; 
Muncie; Southern Indiana Gas Company, 
Evansville; Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, Fort Wayne; Interstate Public Sery- 
ice Company, Indianapolis; Citizens Gas 
Company, Indianapolis; Northern Indiana 
Power Company, Kokomo; Wabash Valley 


Electric Company; Indiana-Ohio .- Public 
Service Company; United Public Service 
Company; Central States Gas Company; 


Northern Indiana Fuel and Light Company, 
South Bend; Indiana Gas Utilities Company, 
Terre Haute; Columbus Gas and Light Com: 
pany; Gary Heat, Light and Water Company; 
Greencastle Gas and Electric Company, and 
Rochester Gas and Fuel Company. 








NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT TO 
MEET IN MAY 


HE annual meeting of the Natural 
Gas Department of the American 
Gas Association will be held at Dallas, 
Texas, the week of May 6, 1928, accord- 
ing to announcement of N. C. McGowen, 
chairman of the Department. 
The convention and exhibition will be 
held at the Texas State Fairgrounds. 
A record-breaking attendance is ex- 
pected at this first meeting since the 
amalgamation with the American Gas 
Association. 
Announcements and details will be 
given in future issues of The Monthly. 
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The Industry Passes Another Milestone 


Ninth Annual Convention' of A.G. A. Reaches New High 
Record for Achievement and Result 


ITH a general keynote of the 

complete coordination and coop- 
eration’of jevéry tamification of gas sery- 
ice in the industry’s fight for fuel suprem- 
acy, the ninth annual convention of the 
American Gas Association goes down as 
the high spot in a year of real activity. 
More than 4000 gas men, from all over 
the country and representing all branches 
of the industry, met to review the splen- 
did progress to date and to plan for the 
future even more startling and a 
thy advances. 

Tt is significant that this first meetiil 
of the amalgamated industries, both man- 
ufactured and natural, should sound such 
a high keynote. The convention demon- 
strated, above all else, that the gas indus- 
try is united for progress. 

A program of general sessions cram- 
med full of address of important subjects 
by those’ best qualified to discuss them 
and sectional meetings devoted to consid- 
erations of detailed subjects gave the 
gas man a bill of fare that probably has 
never been equaled in the past. Other 
features, such as the industrial gas in- 
spection trips and the special trip to the 
Koppers ovens of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., proved of added practical 
value. . 

As in the past, the exhibition was an 
important attraction. 

Many new developments of manufac- 
turers during the past year were shown 
for the first time, and the interest of the 
convention delegates ran high. It was 
the consensus of opinion that much credit 
is due* those in charge of the exhibit, 
including W. E. Steinwedell, chairman of 
the: Manufacturers Section; C. W. Berg- 
horn, director of exhibits; and Wm. De- 
Freitas, of the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
am ¥. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were of unusually high order, 


and the co-chairmen of the entertainment 


‘committee, W. A. Sauer, of Chicago, _ 


and W. J. Clark, of Yonkers, -N: #¥.J 
together with Thos. Scofield, secretary, 
are to be complimented on the success of 
their efforts. 

The hearty cooperation of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co. was of great 
assistance in making the convention .an 
outstanding success.. An attractive* folder 
distributed at the registration booth 
extended greetings from the company to 
the delegates and described the services 
available for members. The resolution 
passed by the convention conveyed the 
formal thanks of the Association to the 
Peoples Company. 

Becatuse~of~space limitations it is ob- 
viously impossible to present to readers 
of the MonTuty a detailed account’ of 
the convention procedure. In this issue 
appear certain addresses in full, brief ac- 
counts of the general sessions; and ab- 
stracts of addresses at the section meet- 
ings. It is hoped that this will give read- 
ers a glimpse ofwhat happened at Chi- 
cago, and pavetthe way for the official 
convention proceedings, which will be 
available early in the winter. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following are the officers elected 

at Chicago: 

President—Oscar H. Fogg, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, N.Y. . 

Vice-President—B. J. Mullaney, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
cago, Ill. 

Treasurer—Clifford E. Paige, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Directors—H. C. Abell, Electric Bond & 
Share Co., New York, N. Y.; Chas. 
M. Cohn, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
J. S. DeHart, Jr., Isbell Porter Co., 
Newark, N. J.; F. C. Freeman, Provi- 


The. 
Chi-' 
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F. C. Freeman Arthur Hewitt R. W. Gallagher 
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NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Newly elected officers and directors of the 

A. G. A. These were elected at Chicago, 

with the exception of W. W. Freeman, who 

was elected at the Sept. Executive Board 
meeting 
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dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I.; R. 
W. Gallagher, East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Arthur Hewitt, Con- 
sumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; T. N. McCarter, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Francis H. Payne, Metric Metal 
Works, Erie, Pa.; H. S. Schutt, C. H. 
Geist Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Accounting Section: Chairman—Edward 
Porter, The United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Chairman 
—F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Industrial Gas Section: Chairman—F. C. 
Mackey, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Chair- 
man—J. P. Leinroth, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Publicity and Advertising Section: 
Chairman—E. Frank Gardiner, Mid- 
land Utilities Co., Chicago, IIl.; Vice- 
Chairman—James M. Bennett, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers Section: Chairman—H. 
Leigh Whitelaw, American Gas Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, N. Y.; Vice- 
Chairman—John A. Fry, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Technical Section: Chairman—Walter 
C. Beckjord, American Light & Trac- 
tion Co., New York, N. Y.; Vice- 
Chairman—H. E. Bates, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Commercial Section: Chairman, J. J. 

Burns, Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 

Louis, Mo.; Vice-Chairman, G. M. 

Karshner, Consolidated Gas Co. of 

N. Y. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The General Sessions of the convention 
established a new record, both in quality 
of the program and point of attendance. 
At the first session the delegates learned 
of the splendid financial condition of the 
Association from C. E. Paige, treasurer, 
and of the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, given by P. S. Young, acting 
chairman. 








Alexander Forward, managing direc- 
tor, reported a growing membership as 
follows: 


me ree 26 
RR CONNIE ois voc ec cbendcsianccs 624 
VOreee GQUUIMENES . ... sc cwcasiwiscces S 
Associate companies ........-.eeeeeees 21 
Manufacturer companies ............ 448 
TONINII, Wodis oo 0c os a ct aedediaennn 4,639 


The 624 gas companies include 79 natural 
gas companies not previously members of the 
Association who were added as a result of 
the recent consolidation with the Natural Gas 
Association of America; the 4,639 individual 
members include 1,102 similarly received from 
the natural gas organization. 


Mr. Forward spoke of the advance- 
ment of the industry, the record increases 
in sales, and gave other pertinent data and _ 
figures. 

The address of R. W. Gallagher on the 
laboratory appears in this issue. That of 
H. C. Abell on the economic and engi- 
neering survey will be printed in the De- 
cember issue. 

Lasting and beautiful tribute to de- 
ceased members was paid, as it has been 
in past years, with deep feeling and sin- 
cerity, by W. J. Clark, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

“Essentials of Prosperity,” by James 
A. Emery, general counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, opened the 
second general session. Mr. Emery’s ad- 
dress touched on governmental influence 
and interference in business, sounding 
the keynote that was later taken up at 
the executive conference held by the Pub- 
licity and Advertising Section. 

Mr. Emery said: “The entrance of 
government into the field of private man- 
ufacture is fraught with serious econ- 
omic and political consequences, not 
merely to the immediate victim of its 
competition but to the people of the 
United States. 

“An economic revolution has taken 
place within a decade, particularly in in- 
dustry and every form of public utility 
service ownership has been diffused 
among millions of investors, including 
customers and employees. In a quarter 
of a century the number of shareholders 
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Edward Porter 





F. C. Mackey J. J. Burns 


Section chairmen and sectional vice-presi- 
dents for 1927-28: Accounting Section, Ed- 
ward Porter; Commercial Section, J. J. 
Burns; Industrial Gas Section. F. C. 
Mackey; Manufacturers Section, H. Leigh 
Whitelaw; Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion, E, F. Gardiner; Technical Section, W. 
C. Beckjord. N. C. McGowen continues 
as chairman of the Natural Gas Dept. 
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W. C. Beckjord 
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in American enterprise has risen from 
4,500,000 to more than 20,000,000. Cor- 
porate tax reduction and readjustment, 
until it approximates the normal indivi- 
dual tax, is therefore a requirement of 
long delayed justice and the promotion 
of a policy of widely diffused social bene- 
fit. 
_ “It is impossible to believe that our 
responsible electorate want beaurocrat- 
ic adminstration of utility service, with 
the teachings of experience before them. 
There is a simple test of the popular tem- 
per: 

“What community in the United States, 
if offered the opportunity, will buy the 
stock of its own public service corpora- 
tions at twenty-five cents on the dollar 
on the condition that their management 
be determined by popular elections?” 

Samuel Insull’s address, “Some Com- 
ments on the Gas Industry,” appears in 
this issue. 

J. F. Shaughnessy, president, National 
Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, Carson City, Nevada, 








© Blank & Stoller 
E. F. Gardiner 


gave an interesting and inspirational ad- 
dress on “The Public Services.” 

The address of W. A. Jones is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Time and Place Committee re- 
commended in its report, presented by 
Chairman Wm. J. Welsh, that the 1928 
convention be held at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The convention unanimously so voted. 

The showing of the new A. G. A. re- 
suscitation film proved of great interest. 

The third general session opened with 
brief remarks by the chairmen of the 
general committees. Abstracts of their 
reports appear elsewhere in this issue, 
and copies of the printed reports may be 
had from Association Headquarters. 

C. E. Paige, vice-president, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, spoke on “The 
Executive and the Industrial Load.” 

In opening Mr. Paige said that in the 
industrial gas enterprise lay to a large 
extent the future growth, if not the des- 
tiny, of the business. He spoke of the 
industrial gas research fund for the pur- 
pose of producing the equipment that 
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would be of value to the gas industry. 

“From the facts of the Research Com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Paige, “we must realize 
that hand in hand with research in the 
industrial field must go executive en- 
couragement and guidance.” 

Mr. Paige summarized his address in 
six points as follows: 1. Industrial gas 
development is unmistakably making pro- 
gress. 2. Research must develop still 
more efficient equipment, both as an eco- 
nomic necessity and as a factor in pro- 
gress. 3. There is a great need for more 
and still more highly trained industrial 
salesmen. 4. Industrial gas rates must 
be well designed, but the future of in- 
dustrial gas by no means depends entirely 
on the rate. 5. The executive who has 
contributed generously to the industrial 
section must do so.to an even greater 
extent. 6. Competent engineers must be 
employed by the Association to coordinate 
the efforts of the industrial gas salesmen 
and the production engineers in other in- 
dustries. 

“The New American Tempo,” by Rob- 
ert R. Updegraff, of the Magazine of 
Business, was a practical address on the 
changing competitive conditions in Amer- 
ican business. Mr. Updegraff pointed out 
that the attitude of the American public 
toward industries does not consider sen- 
timent or tradition but is based wholly 
on present performance. 

The awards of the A. G. A. Meritorious 
Service and McCarter medals are given 
in detail in this issue. The Beal medal 
was presented to F. W. Sperr, Jr., of 
The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
his paper on “The Dehydration of Man- 
ufactured Gas.” W. C. Beckjord, chair- 
man of the Technical Section, presented 
the medal. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, consulting engi- 
neer, delivered an interesting address on 
the elimination of fatigue, pointing out 
many instances where appliance manufac- 
turers and gas companies might profitably 
improve equipment. The speaker dis- 
cussed the nervous tension incidental to 
modern homes and industry, and the cu- 








The Beal Medal 


F. W. Sperr, Jr. 


mulative effect of strain engendered there- 
in. Her address was both inspirational 
and instructive. 

Arthur Hewitt, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Consumers Gas Co., To- 
ronto, gave the closing remarks in splen- 
did and inspirational fashion. 

All in all, the convention was a marked 
success. Special features, such as the 
women’s meeting, the home service lec- 
ture-demonstrations, and the window dis- 
plays on the stage of the Eighth St. 
Theatre, were of great interest and at- 
tracted much favorable comment. 

The industrial inspection trips, ar- 
ranged by D. W. Chapman of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., were well- 
attended. This was the first time such 
trips had been offered to A. G. A. con- 
vention delegates, and many took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect at first 
hand the installations in Chicago. 


Executive Board Meeting 


‘THE next meeting of the Executive Board 

of the Association will be held at A. G. A. 
Headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y., at 10:30, Wednesday morning, November 
16. 


Natural Gas Proceedings 


AMERICAN Gas Association Headquarters 
has available a limited number of back pro- 
ceedings of the Natural Gas Association of 
America. Copies are sold at $5 a volume. 
Orders should be sent direct to Headquarters. 
Many natural gas members, as well as manufac- 
tured gas members, will desire copies of the 
official proceedings of the important annual 
meetings held by the N. G. A. before the recent 
amalgamation. 
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Publicity and Advertising Section 


O* Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 12, 
this Section held a national sym- 
posium for executives. Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., pre- 
sided. 

P. .H. Gadsden, vice-president of The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Joint Committee of 
National Utility Ass’ns, opened the sym- 
posium with an address on the tendency 
of government to enter private business. 
Mr. Gadsden explained that the public 
utilities welcome the proposed congres- 
sional investigation and described the 
formation of the Joint Committee. 

He said in part: 


“We are not going 
to make the mistake 
of organizing lobbies 
to buttonhole Con- 
gressmen and Sen- 
ators. We are going 
to turn our backs on 
Washington and turn 
our faces to the 
American _ electorate. 
We are going to ap- 

P. H. Gadsden __ peal to the sound busi- 
ness common sense of the American 
people. We are going to say to them that 
we represent an industry which has a 
value of some 20 billions of dollars which 
employs more than one million men and 
women, whose security holders amount 
to more than five million, scattered over 
every state in the Union, and we owe it 
to them that this true picture of the pub- 
lic utilities of this country and the drive 
which is being made upon them shall be 
brought home clearly to the public. We 
don’t propose to gumshoe in Washington 
nor wear out the backstairs of Congress- 
men and Senators. We are going to their 
constituents. That is our constitutional 
right and we are going to depend on the 
backfire of the sound, intelligent business 
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opinion of the American electorate to see 
that no legislation is had in Washington 
inimicable to this great industry.” 

The address of H. R. Hayes, presi- 
dent, Investment Bankers Ass’n, will ap- 
pear in the December issue. 

R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association, presented the rail- 
road view of governmental influence and 
operation, and Cornelius J. Doyle, asso- 
ciate general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters followed 
with an inspiring address on another 
aspect of the government in business. 

“Despotism is the inevitable fate of this 
country, if its present course is persisted 
in and the people continue to approve the 
participation of their government in busi- 
ness that properly belongs to the private 
individual,” said Mr. Doyle. He sounded 
the note for rally of business and of 
American citizens who respect the funda- 
mental purposes of the constitution 
against “those noisy minorities whose 
constant effort it is to put the government 
deeper and deeper into business.” Mr. 
Doyle warned his audience that the 
American people have been complacent in 
viewing this trend of government, fearing 
to wound sensibilities by calling the thing 
by its proper name. “Government in busi- 
ness, now a favorite subject for discus- 
sion,” he declared, “is government owner- 
ship, and government ownership is state 
socialism, and state socialism has ever 
been an effective handmaiden for despot- 
ism.” 

“The difference between this country 
and European countries,” said he, “is the 
difference between two ideals—that of 
individualism and that of collectivism. 
Where the latter is dominant, you will find 
poverty, distress, unhappiness, sloth, in- 
dustrial inertia, commercial paralysis. Yet, 
in spite of the plain lessons of history and 
of the pictures we see in the two differ- 
ent states, there is a continuous harangu- 
ing of presidents, congress and political 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Some Comments on the Gas Industry 





A Critical Study of an Industry That is Getting 


Ready for Unparalleled Expansion 
By SAMUEL INSULL 


President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, II. 


since I last ad- 
dressed the Ameri- 
can Gas Associa- 
tion, the gas indus- 
try has made de- 
cided progress. 

In my last ap- 
pearance much was 
said about better 
engineering, about 
scrapping old ideas 
and methods as 
well as antiquated 


& the six years 











M® INSULL paints a glowing picture of 

the present and future of our business 
and at the same time gives us some sound 
advice. His address was an outstanding 
contribution to the convention.—The Editor. 


an impressive total 
when we remem- 
ber that there is no 
rural gas service 
and not much in 
communities of less 
than 5000 popula- 
tion. Total sales 
per capita have in- 
creased more than 
70 per cent in ten 
years—a figure all 
the more gratifying 
because it reflects 


equipment, and 


increased sales per 
customer as well as 





about modernizing 





rate making and 

sales promotion. Some of the audience 
at that time thought my suggestions were 
unduly drastic. Programs of your sub- 
sequent conventions have indicated a 
large measure of attention to those very 
problems. 

This has been one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the times in the gas in- 
dustry. It is especially encouraging when 
viewed in conjunction with the vast po- 
tential market for our product. It is 
encouraging, that is, provided we have 
the right mental attitude toward the po- 
tential market and toward ways and 
means of capturing it. 

The statistics of the industry nation- 
ally are on the whole gratifying. The 
total output of manufactured gas now 
approaches five hundred billion cu.ft. 
per year. Gross sales have increased 
352 per cent in 25 years, while the pop- 
ulation of the country has been increas- 
ing only 50 per cent. We have in the 
aggregate eleven million customers, 


Presented at General Session, A. G. A. Convention, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 12. 





an increased num- 
ber of customers. 

But, encouraging as such figures are, 
they become a positive handicap if we 
take them only as an excuse for swelling 
our chests and our heads and telling the 
world how well the gas industry is get- 
ting along. Dwelling upon them is use- 
ful only as it serves to sharpen our con- 
ceptions of opportunities still undeveloped. 
When so much ground can be gained in 
the face of adverse circumstances, rep- 
resented by loss of the lighting load, 
mounting oil prices, and all the conse- 
quences of the War, we should be stim- 
ulated to seek larger opportunities. 

It is the job of every gas company, 
large or small, to supply its product for 
every heating purpose in its community 
—every last one—to which gas can be 
reasonably applied. When we have that 
conception of the gas company’s job and 
when we analyze what the doing of it 
means, we see that the progress repre- 
sented by the growth and gains to which 
I have referred represent only the merest 
scratching of the surface. 
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Circumstances of the time and trends 
of public thought invite us into larger 
fields. There is increasing public ap- 
preciation of industrial economics. Con- 
servation of natural resources receives 
increasingly respectful attention. We 
have a standing invitation to help elimi- 
nate the damage and waste inflicted upon 
most American cities by the smoke nui- 
sance. 

It is easy to talk big about what we 
are doing and can do, but not so easy 
to square performance with it. In our 
trade literature, there is much about gas 
as the “ultimate fuel” and the “universal 
fuel,” much about the economic sin of 
burning coal in a raw state, and so on. 
But when we tackle the job of correcting 
this economic sin and making gas the 
universal fuel, we are apt to work in 
terms of the kitchen stove and the family 
water heater. 

Do not misunderstand me as minimiz- 
ing the importance of the domestic load. 
It will continue to be the important part 
of our total load for longer than you or 
I can estimate, and it will call°for cor- 
responding attention continuously. But 
we must look beyond the domestic load 
if we would take even a few faltering 
steps toward making gas the universal 
fuel. 

Our statistical department has made 
up for me estimates on the total heat 
requirements of the country and the fuels 
by which the requirements are supplied, 
and it has translated them into their 
equivalents in manufactured gas. These 
figures, representing the theoretical po- 
tential market for gas, are so large as 
to be meaningless. It should be suff- 
cient to say that manufactured gas is 
supplying only about two per cent of 
the total heat requirements of the coun- 
try. That is a long way from making 
gas the universal fuel. But the distance 
is not necessarily discouraging when we 
examine the potential market on a more 
practical basis. 

It is estimated that 20 per cent of the 
bituminous coal now used could be re- 
placed by manufactured gas. The chief 
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items in this 20 per cent of present bi- 
tuminous consumption would be as fol- 
lows: One-half of the bituminous now 
used for domestic purposes; one-half of 
that used for industrial purposes, ex- 
cluding the iron and steel industries; all 
bituminous used in railroad shops and 
one-fourth of the remaining railroad con- 
sumption except that for locomotive 
firing. 

To this replacement of bituminous 
coal, add enough gas to replace 75 per 
cent of the anthracite now used for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes, and 7%5 
per cent of the oil now used for house 
heating and for industrial heat treating. 
It is estimated that eventually a large 
portion of the natural gas will be re- 
placed by manufactured gas as the nat- 
ural gas fields become depleted. Put 
all of these replacements together and 
you have a potential market for gas that 
is within the bounds of possibility and 
is still about sixteen times greater than 
the present total output. 


THE DOMESTIC FIELD 


But let us narrow the horizon still 
more to the strictly domestic field. Let 
us consider only replacement of the coal 
and oil now used for domestic purposes, 
including house heating and water heat- 
ing primarily, and some cooking. Add 
20,000 cu.ft. per year per domestic cus- 
tomer for refrigeration. This does not 
seem a dream, in view of the gas using re- 
frigerators already made. These various 
items will give you a potential market, 
for domestic consumption alone, of ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred billions of 
cu.ft. per annum, or more than three 
times the present total output of man- 
ufactured gas for all purposes. 

If these estimates are not wholly im- 
aginative—and they do not appear to be 
—the manufactured gas industry, al- 
though more than a hundred years old, 
is still only an infant industry. It has 
abundant opportunity to grow, and grow 
much faster, not only in the great centers 
of industry and population, but wherever 
there is a gas company, provided we all 
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get a clear vision of the gas company’s 
job everywhere; namely, to supply its 
product for every heating purpose in its 
community to which gas can be applied. 
. Increased use of gas in the heat treating 
processes of industry has already brought 
large-volume sales, or wholesaling up 
to nearly 30 per cent of the total output. 
This object lesson, in what can be done, 
should be a stimulus to attempt still more. 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 

There are difficulties to be overcome 
and problems to be solved. A natural 
reaction is to regard many of them as 
impossible of solution. In the light of 
what we have already seen happen, as 
in radio and aviation, and in the gas 
business itself, my own preference is 
for the mental attitude recently expressed 
by Dr. Whitney, director of research, 
General Electric Company, who is quoted 
as saying, “Only those things are im- 
possible which we have not yet learned 
to do.” 

There are problems of production and 
distribution, to reduce costs and increase 
efficiency; problems of utilizing more 
coal gas to eliminate the oil requirement, 
and of finding a market for the coke 
collaterally produced ; problems of stand- 
by plants to insure continuity of supply 
where quantities of by-product gas are 
taken from other industries; problems 
of long-distance transmission; problems 
of load building and business getting, 
which includes the always important and 
ever-present problem of rate making. 

In tackling some of these problems 
closer cooperation between the gas and 
electrical industries should be helpful to 
both. They are not really competitive. 
Both are regulated monopoly industries. 
Both are in the business of selling energy, 
but they deliver it in different forms. 
Vast fields for each of them are not yet 
occupied. 

The gas and electrical industries should 
therefore pull together in ministering to 
the requirements of other great indus- 
tries. Where they seem to come into 
competition, as in some industrial heat 





treating operations, friendly cooperation 
should uncover the natural line of cleav- 
age between them, on an engineering and 
economic basis, so that each may do the 
work it can do best. 

The existence of such a line is indi- 
cated by the fact that some of the largest 
manufacturers of electrical appliances 
are using gfeat quantities of gas in their 
heat treating and fabricating. They are 
undoubtedly so using gas in response to 
their own studies of the economic use- 
fulness of it, rather than in response to 
solicitation by gas men, 

My references to the electrical indus- 
try in this or other relations do not in 
any sense imply invidious comparisons. 
They come naturally from my intensive 
experience in the electrical industry and 
from my conviction that the fundamental 
problems of the electrical and gas indus- 
tries are identical. 

I have frequently referred at other 
times to the opportunities for coopera- 
tion between these two industries and 
other industries, where large quantities 
of energy are either required, or are 
produced as by-products of industrial op- 
erations. Only last year, at the annual 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association, I drew attention to this, 
saying : 


“This situation is an inviting one for study 
in the conservation of energy now wasted and 
in the economic interchange of energy or its 
fuel. equivalent. It suggests that expansion of 
the electrical, the gas, the coke and the steel 
industries should go hand in hand to realize 
the best economic conditions and the conser- 
vation of fuel and energy. 

“It may not be out of place to draw attention 
to another subject which our electricity supply 
companies and our friends in the gas business 
might well pay close attention to; namely, 
low-temperature carbonization of fuel. It is 
well. worth our while to spend money on re- 
search in this field. 

“To those who may be fortunate enough 
to solve the problem the reward will be great. 
That the solution will be found within a com- 
paratively few years, I have no doubt. It 
seems to me safe to predict that ere long, 
electricity supply companies and gas companies 
will produce electrical energy and gas, to say 
nothing of the valuable by-products, under the 
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same roof, from one plant, and from using one 
class of fuel.” 


Perhaps the gas industry might learn 
from the electrical industry something of 
the fundamental economics of massing 
production and of long-distance trans- 
mission. The electrical industry has made 
great progress in this field. I believe 
development in the gas industry along 
similar lines is coming. 

With due allowance for distance limi- 
tations, I can see no reason why the 
massing of production in economical 
plants centrally located, and transmission 
over considerable areas, should not be 
quite as feasible for gas as it is for elec- 
tricity. It is simply a matter of applying 
competent engineering and accurate arith- 
metic: Engineering to provide adequate 
production and transmission facilities ; 
arithmetic to uncover and prove the eco- 
nomic factors. 

We already have the beginnings of this 
in the Chicago district. The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company system in Chi- 
cago is connected with the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Company system 
across the state line and with that of the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, which supplies much of the sub- 
urban territory beyond the Chicago city 
limits. 

In long-distance transmission, the nat- 
ural gas companies are already piping 
their product 300 miles and a line of 
more than 400 miles, with a daily capac- 
ity of 100,000,000 cu.ft. is in prospect. 
In Germany, as far back as 1913, Stinnes 
coke ovens were delivering gas 270 miles 
from the point of origin. Transmission 
of coke-oven gas from the Ruhr Valley 
to German cities 450 miles away is now 
proposed. Over in northern Indiana, we 
have 187 miles of inter-community lines, 
all of it under one management and most 
of it in one system. 

Study of long-distance transmission 
must lead naturally to a study of the im- 
portant economics which can be effected 
by coupling up neighboring gas systems 








much as electrical systems are tied to- 
gether by “superpower” development. 
An interesting by-product of this should 
be, as in electrical “superpower,” the ex- 
tension of gas service to intervening com- 
munities where gas service is now eco- 
nomically impossible. 

The 187 miles of Indiana gas lines, to 
which I have referred, traverse a terri- 
tory with a density of population and of 
use that is simply not comparable with 
that of a metropolitan area. Yet the ven- 
ture is so successful that we regard it, not 
as finished, but as only a good beginning. 
In the light of our experience with it, 
one of the important plants on the line 
never would have been built, if we had 
it to do over again. 

Another principle, first learned in the 
electrical industry, is the influence of 
load factor and diversity of demand upon 
the balance sheet. This principle is pe- 
culiarly applicable in the gas industry, 
when load characteristics are adequately 
studied. 

Take house heating, for example. The 
house heating peak with us comes in the 
early morning. The peak of our present 
total load comes between five and six 
o'clock in the evening on week days, and 
at noon on Sundays and holidays. 

On account of this diversity in the 
hourly demands of the two loads, we find 
that we can take on house heating to the 
amount of 40 per cent of our present total 
sales for all purposes, with steady im- 
provement in the hourly load factor. Be- 
yond that point, the effect of house heat- 
ing upon hourly load factor would start 
the other way. But the hourly load fac- 
tor of the entire system would not get 
back to where it is today until the house 
heating load alone exceeded the total 
load today for all purposes. 

Of course the year-around 24-hour 
load factor would be reduced by a large 
house heating load. But if summer loads 
can be developed in water heating, refrig- 
eration, brick making, cooling of homes, 


(Continued on page 684) 
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Salient Sayings of Convention Speakers 


Interesting, Paragraphs from Addresses and Reports 
Made at the Ninth Annual Convention 


A. B. Macbeth, Los Angeles 


A FROGRAM for any 

industry or any line 
of human endeavor that 
is worth undertaking is 
subject to change and 
modification as time goes 
by and as the ever- 
shifting currents of hu- 
man life and endeavor 
change their course and 
direction. Yet, it is strik- 
ingly, even surprisingly, 
true that in the light of 
what we see today of the 
present and future of the 
gas industry, the official program of the Asso- 
ciation looms larger and more impressive than 
it did a year ago. It is true that time demon- 
strates relative degrees of importance in the 
various features of the program, but essen- 
tially it remains the untouched as a basis of 
all our endeavors. 


A. B. Macbeth 


Walter C. Beckjord, New York 


eens are made in discussion that 
local conditions affect application of vari- 
ous methods differently, and what applies in 
one place does not in another. This may be 
true of the laws made by man, but it cer- 
tainly is not true of natural laws. To benefit 
properly by research work undertaken in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, we must learn 
to scan the conclusion with an unbiased mind 
and apply the facts to our local conditions, 
without trying to distort them to suit local 
conditions. 

This is an age of research. More definite 
progress has been accomplished in recent’ gen- 
erations in application of scientific research to 
industry than in all previdus generations put 
together; and the gas industry itself, which 
may have suffered somewhat from too much 
tradition in the past, is now setting itself to 
go forward on a definite basis of scientific re- 
search applied to its own particular problems. 

The three fundamentals of modern industry 
are labor, material, and money. Too often only 
the first two items are considered by the en- 
gineering mind. It must be remembered that 
when a problem is measured with the yardstick 
of doliars, the cost of money is just as im- 


portant as any of the others and in the last 
analysis all projects must show net earnings 
or they cannot survive. The engineer must 
learn to use the dollar yardstick in measuring 
his problems, and in presenting reports to his 
executives he must show that he has con- 
sidered the financial returns before he will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. He must learn 
to think in dollars as well as physical units of 
measurement, and he will take his place in the 
sun only when he realizes that a proper bal- 
ance sheet is just as important as an operating 
report showing good results. 


N. C. McGowen, Shreveport 


J ANTICIPATE a steady, continued expan- 

sion of the vital services rendered by Amer- 
ica’s public utility companies. In the natural 
and manufactured gas branches of the public 
utility industry, factors point to great develop- 
ment in the years immediately ahead. 

Wide diffusion of the ownership of securi- 
ties, ease of financing, and fair and impartial 
commission regulation are favorable factors 
encouraging the leaders of our business to 
strike out into new fields and to undertake 
large programs of research. Notwithstanding 
the gains already made and reflected in the in- 
creased sales of gas registered in the last ten 
years, the gas industry is probably carrying 
less than ten per cent of the full industrial 
heating load available and certainly a smaller 
percentage of the domestic heating business. 


J. J. Burns, St. Louis 


DURING the current year, the Commercial 
Section, mindful of its responsibility, has 
been tireless in its efforts to promote merchan- 
dising of approved appliances, at all sales con- 
ferences held during the year, and it now 
recommends that window display cards, en- 
velope stuffers and advertising mats calling 
attention to the exclusive sale of approved 
ranges and tubing be revised, to include ap- 
proved space heaters and water heaters. 

The continued efforts to develop coopera- 
tion with allied trades and professions, such as 
heating and piping contractors, plumbers, and 
the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers is meeting with substantial 
success, and these efforts should be continued. 

It is encouraging to note the growing senti- 
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ment in favor of nationally advertising our 
product. Gas being a nationally used product, 
it is just as logical to tell the country at large 
what it will do, and the benefits that run with 
its use, as it is for any manufacturer to strive 
for a national acceptance of his goods through 
the medium of national advertising. 


B. J. Mullaney, Chicago 


"THE Committee on Education of Gas Com- 
pany Employees has tried in its report only 
to indicate, not to prescribe, what may be done 
by individual companies to help employees help 
themselves, keeping ever in mind the interests 
of the company and its customers. If the com- 
mittee’s work to that end has the effect of 
stimulating employee educational effort among 
member companies, its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 


The committee emphasizes the following 


recommendations : 


1. That some form of employee educational 
work be made a part of the all-year program 
of every member company in the American 
Gas Association. 

2. That guidance and supervision of educa- 
tional work be made a definite responsibility of 
some one person in every company undertak- 
ing such work. 

3. That educational work be made a continu- 
ous year-after-year company activity, for with- 
out continuity no educational program can be 
satisfactorily effective. 


The committee makes these recommenda- 
tions with conviction that companies which sin- 
cerely undertake systematic educational effort 
will be amply rewarded in the development of 
higher grade men and women, more efficient 
employees, and better satisfied customers. 


A. J. Metzel, Philadelphia 


HE insurance committee recommends that 

insurance costs be studied and analyzed, in 
order that advantage of low rates may be taken 
to increase protection, and in order to learn 
what properties are paying high rates and 
what the reasons are therefor, with a view of 
improving conditions. While the construction 
of manufacturing plants is largely standard- 
ized, no such standardization in other occupan- 
cies exists; and a study of rates in these oc- 
cupancies offers the greatest field for rate 
reduction and the elimination of hazards that 
may cause fire and the consequent interrup- 
tion of business. 


Cyrus Barnes, Boston 


STEADY, even, unvaried consumption, 
24 hours a day, every day in the year—js 
this not the gas company’s ideal load? A total 
annual consumption per home practically equal 
to the old lighting load that once sustained, 
almost unaided, the entire industry! But—at- 
tractive as gas refrigeration is from the new’ 
business point of view—it is even more valu 
able in its splendid publicity power. A tiny 
gas burner that produces dry cold is as ro 
mantically wonderful as‘ any of those uses of 
electricity that have captured the public imag: 
ination. A tiny gas burner that protects food 
and silently guards health calls attention, ag 
strikingly as any of the devices of electricity, 
to the wonder and the variety of gas service, 
Gas needs this publicity. Gas needs this 
renewed wonder, this revived appreciation of 
its service. Nothing is so new, nothing is so 
amazing to the public today, as gas refrigera- 
tion. To stimulate an interest in gas, to arouse 
an enthusiasm for all of its many services, 
spread broadcast the story of gas refrigeration, 
That means advertise gas refrigeration, ex- 
plain it, display it, sell it, get it into the 
homes. 


J. G. Learned, Chicago 


G*S companies must recognize the fact that 
there is competition in selling merchan. 
dise and that there is competition for the sery- 
ices of salesmen of ability—further that the 
day of order-takers is passed, and last but not 
least, we are in an era of selling. Convincing 
evidence of this fact faces us on every hand. 

It is self-evident thatthe success of a gas 
company depends upon its ability to render 
“service”; not only perfect physical service but 
service of its personnel; service that comes 
from the heart, a spontaneous desire on the 
part of the employee to do just a little more 
for the customer than is expected. 

How can this! be accomplished with a me- 
diocre force? The gas company cannot afford 
to jeopardize its standing in the community by 
having salesmen who are not capable of prop- 
erly performing. The salesman to the cus- 
tomer is the company. He must be a man of 
calibre to ably represent the company. To get 
the right man the company must adequately 
compensate him for his efforts and at the same 
time get as near 100 per cent as possible. To 
have and to hold salesmen, they must be identi- 
fied as part of a permanent organization and 
actively participate in the affairs of the com- 
pany being sensitive of the position which the 
salesmen occupy. 
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H. C. Porter, Philadelphia 


iG is agreed among 
most students of the 
subject that the crux of 
the question of commer- 
cial success for low- 
temperature carbonization 
in this country will lie 
in the coke—its relative 
value; its advantages, if 
any, over other cokes; 
and the demand that 
may be built up for it. 
For this reason it seems 
that further progress in 
_—aw: og, Gas & ibels te 
hinge on practical working demonstrations on 
a suitable scale of the use-value of the coke 
or semi-coke, made by these processes. Boiler 
furnace, gas generator, and domestic heating 
trials will need to be carried out thoroughly 
and by impartial agencies before the use of 
this system of coal processing can be widely 
extended. 


Davis M. DeBard, Boston 


THE principal work of the Interpretation 


of Commercial Statistics Committee has 
been to review the survey entitled “The Do- 
mestic Customer” for constructive conclusions 
relating to the commercial side of the gas in- 
dustry. 

In addition the committee has given most 
careful study to the question of better forms 
of sales reports and has included in its re- 
port a recommended form of sales report which 
it suggests that member companies should 
adopt. The principal idea advocated by this 
form of report is the evaluation of appliance 
sales on the basis of the total consumption in 
gas resulting therefrom over a reasonable num- 
ber of years. 

It is recommended that next year’s com- 
mittee work in close cooperation with the 
new statistical department of the association in 
order that the questionnaires to be sent out 
in the future may carry the proper requests for 
information on commercial subjects. It is also 
recommended that the work of improving the 
form of sales reports be continued. 

The summary of the Domestic Customer 
Survey is: 

The basic ideas brought out by the survey 
are: that the future development and advance- 
ment of gas sales must come from the present 
consumers; that this advancement must be 
brought about through progressive rate struc- 
tures and proper appliance pricing through de- 

ing maximum use of appliances now in 


the homes of these customers; by proper gas 
company maintenance, service, and education of 
the customer; and through creating in the 
minds of our present consumers a desire for 
those conveniences which may be obtained 
through the use of additional gas appliances. 


J. R. Pershall, Chicago 


A PVERTISING on the subject of gas or 

gas merchandise has nothing up its sleeve, 
is playing square with the public, describing a 
commodity for which a dollar brings pretty 
nearly a dollar’s worth. 

On the whole, the public, if it thinks of the 
gas industry at all, thinks of it as having gone 
as far as any other industry in lifting itself 
above the malpractices of selling second-rate 
goods at first-rate prices. The general accep- 
tance throughout the industry of the Blue Star 
specifications on appliances is one of those for- 
ward steps which brings about public confi- 
dence. 

In any case, and whatever the cause, the ad- 
vertising appearing on gas today tells a straight 
story and it cannot be charged with the false- 
ness and subtle dollar-grabbing that its critics 
in other fields are talking about. 

The intent behind gas advertising, the action 
which it urges upon the public—it is justifiable, 
logical, and beneficial to the human welfare. 
We are really doing more for the American 
family by recommending that it have a good 
gas range to cook on than a good automobile 
to ride in. A fine line of comparison, you 
may say, but after all we must cook our food 
properly although we can ride a bicycle. 


C. R. Stull, Philadelphia 


HE interest evi- 
denced by gas com- 
pany customers in every 
issue of securities of- 
fered to them on the cus- 
tomer ownership plan is 
a definite notice to the 
gas industry that the 
public wants our securi- 
ties offered to them in 
the customer ownership 
way. It is needless to 
say that the high plane 
C. R. Stull of the work, so evident 
in the past, must be con- 
tinued in all future undertakings. 

Customer ownership has supplied millions in 
the past; more millions are required to make 
the best of the great days ahead. Where can 
we better go to obtain these millions than di- 
rect to the householder and the manufacturer 
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who uses our product? The confidence built up 
by customer ownership in the past will serve 
us well in the future, and for that reason an 
even broader customer ownership program 
must always remain one of the bulwarks of 
our future expansion and success. 

The practice of sending out yearly reports 
to our customer stockholders seems to be grow- 
ing in favor. The educational value of these 
reports is very great and the utility investor has 
been told in detail just how his investment is 
carried by the company. 


E. R. Weaver, Washington 


HE manufacture of hydrogen for the pur- 

pose of supplying local industries offers a 
more promising field for the gas works than 
does methanol manufacture, but only when a 
local market exists or can be developed. There 
are several reasons for this. (1) It is cheaper 
to make hydrogen where wanted than it is to 
transport it any distance. The gas company 
manufacturing hydrogen locally is therefore 
not in competition with distant plants operat- 
ing on a larger scale. (2) What appears to be 
the most feasible method of manufacture of 
hydrogen of high purity for use at low pres- 
sure produces at the same time a nearly equal 
quantity of gas of approximately the heating 
value of blue water gas, and a considerable 
quantity of steam which can be used simply and 
effectively in the water gas plant of a utility. 
(3) The process does not require a different 
kind of technical operation or control than is 
usual in gas plants and would not make neces- 
sary a specially trained persormel or an addi- 
tional laboratory. (4) In an emergency which 
justified cutting off the supply to the hydro- 
gen customers, the whole of the hydrogen plant 
could be utilized, with very little delay, as an 
auxiliary plant for supplying carburetted water 
gas. 

On the other hand, the manufacture of hy- 
drogen would generally have to be carried on 
to supply a predetermined demand, and it could 
not be discontinued to meet the convenience of 
the gas company as readily as could the manu- 
facture of a commodity which could be held 
for future sale or purchased in the open mar- 
ket. 


S. C. Rieser, St. Louis 


AFEW years ago there were less than a half 
dozen gas companies who used window 
displays. Today there are literally hundreds 
of companies all over the country who have 
put to work the great sales force of display 
advertising. 
What is the reason for this sudden growth? 
There is only one answer—display advertising 
has paid. 
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Wm. DeFreitas, New York 


BYVERY gas company should be specially in- 

terested in the sale of heavy duty equip- 
ment for the reason that it increases, very 
materially, the gas consumption and is busi- 
ness that is very profitable and well worth se- 
curing. From experience it has been found 
that in order to secure this type of business, 
it is necessary that specially trained men be 
employed for this specific work, and those 
companies that have been successful in securing 
this class of business are those who have spe- 
cially trained men and also have a proper dis- 
play of appliances connected with gas, either 
in their show rooms or in some part of their 
building where prospective customers can be 
brought in and shown the actual demonstra- 
tion of the appliances. 


Wm. M. Hepburn, New York 


FPORGING operations exist in practically 
every community and are necessarily of 
universal interest to the gas industry. The 
present operations represent a potential load of 
approximately 100,000,000 cu.ft. per year. The 
intensive interest and agitation which is being 
given this subject by the progressive manufac- 
turers, notably the automobile manufacturers, 
indicates that this operation is about to go 
through a transformation and that the old-time 
method of brute force will be tempered by 
many other factors of a scientific nature which, 
in turn, will give gas great opportunities in this 
field. 
Forging needs the refinements that gas fuel 
alone can contribute. 


C. D. Lawrence, Poughkeepsie 


ONSIDERING this year as a promotional 

year in the sale of gas refrigeration and 
considering the difficulties inherent with plac- 
ing any new product upon the market, and 
considering the price difficulties encountered, 
gas refrigeration has received an encouraging 
start, and there are prospects of a very suc- 
cessful future for the marketing of gas re- 
frigerators in large quantities and reduced 
prices made possible by the resultant large 
volume production. 


R. A. Koehler, Newark 


"THERE is no municipal problem which de- 

mands and is commanding more thought 
and more intelligent business management than 
the collection and disposal of the city’s waste. 
With every municipality applying the last ounce 
of economy and with the increase of popula- 
tion and consequent congestion, these problems 
grow in importance and complexity. Higher 
living standards, a better understanding of the 
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causes of disease, and a keener appreciation of 
preventive work have forced many municipali- 
ties to frown upon the primitive methods of 
sidewalk or alley collections. 

We believe that a concentrated drive di- 
rected against all physicians, municipal and 
state health authorities, health and medical 
organizations, showing them the menace of the 
garbage can, the garbage wagon and the city 
dump, the pollution of our rivers, lakes, 
streams, oceans and beaches will help to edu- 
cate these professional men, so that they will 
talk more of this problem to their friends, 
neighbors, and patients and in this way get the 
public to become more interested in this very 
serious problem. 

Much effort has been directed to the sale of 
incinerators without any real results. Tons 
of direct mail literature have been sent into 
the homes of suspects, but very few real, live 
prospects have been secured. The results have 
been discouraging. 

We believe, however, that with the proper 
plans a real drive directed to the right people 
who could create an interest among the public 
would result in a big market for the incinera- 
tors. 


J. L. Conover, Newark 


i is very evident that 


greater strides have 
been made in the last 
year in the development 
of billing and bookkeep- 
ing machines for cus- 
tomers accounting than 
ever before in the history 
of our industry. Our 
opinion is that the de- 
velopment of mechanical 
means for handling office 
routine is in its infancy, 
and the next few years 
will see an even greater 
development than the past few years. It is 
also our opinion that the manufacturers of of- 
fice appliances are now anxious and willing 
to cooperate with the utilities to this end, but 
it is up to us to tell the manufacturers what 
we want and then keep after them until we get 
it. 

One thing we want now and badly is a ma- 
chine that will print in four or more places 
at the one operation without the necessity of 
te-typing or repeat printing. Such a machine 
is within the realm of possibility, and we are 
going to keep after the development of this 
type of machine until we get it. Such a ma- 
chine will probably save one half of our pres- 
ent billing cost which is well worth striving 
to accomplish. 


J, L. Conover 


R. M. Conner, Cleveland 


INCE its  establish- 

ment, the Testing 
Laboratory has examined 
and approved from test 
or inspection seven dif- 
ferent makes of house 
heating appliances, 16 
types of tubing, 52 water 
heaters, 355 space heat- 
ers, and 5,950 gas ranges, 
making a total of 6,380 
types of approved tubing 
and appliances. This is 
a very imposing list and 
certainly sufficiently 
complete for the appliances represented for any 
gas companies or appliance dealers to base 
their exclusive merchandising policies on. 

Practically every large gas appliance manu- 
facturer in the United States and several in 
Canada have submitted their products to the 
Testing Laboratory for examination. It is 
estimated that approximately 50 per cent of the 
water heaters, 60 per cent of the space heaters, 
and 75 per cent of the gas ranges sold east of 
the Rocky Mountains during the next calendar 
year will bear the Laboratory’s seal of ap- 
proval. 

The successful application of. our appliance 
standards during the past two years has con- 
clusively proven their practical value. The fact 
that over 90 per cent of them are directly or 
indirectly related to matters of public safety 
adds to their general appeal. 

The Canadian Gas Association at its last an- 
nual convention unanimously approved an 
agreement between that organization and our 
own providing for the adoption of all of our 
appliance standards and the acceptance of our 
Laboratory as their official testing agency. Con- 
siderable interest has also been demonstrated 
in our testing work and approval standards by 
different manufacturers and organizations in 
the British Isles, Germany and Australia. The 
action of the Canadian Gas Association in 
adopting our test codes now makes them stand- 
ard for the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States. 


R. M. Conner 


Helen Wetherell, St. Louis 


HOME service has made such rapid gains 
in the gas industry in the past few years 

that it can no longer be considered in “its in- 
fancy.” The results of a well-organized home 
service department are tangible and certain. We 
no longer “doubt” whether it pays—we know 
it does. It has passed the experimental stage. 
To use gas intelligently invites its use more 
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frequently as well as economically and, unless 
the gas company teaches this intelligent use, 
certainly we cannot expect to increase or even 
hold the domestic load. We get only what we go 
after, and we are beginning to realize that un- 
less there is a particular department to teach 
the customer how to use her appliance effec- 
tively, as well as new ways of using it and 
food helps, the domestic cooking will be neg- 
lected for the quicker restaurant meal. 


Wilfrid Francis, England 


A REVIEW of the research work done upon 

the problem of the constitution of coal in 
various countries during the last century and 
more particularly in the last few decades shows 
that it is at last possible to understand some- 
thing of the nature of coals, to realize the 
general character of the differences which exist 
between them and may soon enable us to de- 
termine the suitability of an unknown coal for 
any purpose after a preliminary chemical ex- 
amination in the laboratory. 


R. B. Mahn, New York 


"THERE is a definite trend in the gas in- 

dustry today toward new methods in meet- 
ing the increasing competition that our prod- 
uct is facing. It becomes more and more evi- 
dent that the gas company with a definite well- 
defined policy of actual service to architect, 
engineer, and builder, will be far better forti- 
fied to help meet and solve the problems of 
competitive attack they are facing in the new 
building field. 

No wider and no more necessary line of en- 
deavor presents itself to the gas utilities than 
that of cultivating the building industry. No 
other industry presents such opportunities to a 
gas company as the field of new construction. 
Yet strange to say, there is, generally speak- 
ing, no other field so lightly tilled by the gas 
companies as this one. 


H. A. Clark, Detroit 


"THE activity in the utilization of gas in 

mass quantities for industrial purposes is 
truly stupendous. We think of Chicago as the 
pioneer in this development of recent years. 
The 15 years of effort of its present organiza- 
tion has brought its industrial gas load up to 
400,000,000 cu.ft. per month, a tremendous 
increase since the inception of the activity in 
that city. 

We now see organized industrial fuel de- 
partments in Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Milwaukee, 
Toledo, Detroit, Jacksonville (Florida) and 


————. 


many other places. These are all of recent 
development, and are winning for the gas in- 
dustry large proportionate increases in mass 
consumption of gas for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


A. M. Evans, Chicago 


PuBLic relations are better understood by 

the customer of the company when each de- 
partment strives to carry out the principles 
practiced by the personnel of the new business 
department. Its members believe that friendly 
relations with the customer begin at the front 
door, where contacts are first made. They re- 
flect an attitude of humane understanding— 
patience and intelligence. Appreciating the 
customer’s angle of view and understanding 
his requirements, this attitude results in a bet- 
ter feeling by the customer toward the poli- 
cies of the company and told to him at the 
front door of his home carry conviction. 

Telephone, meter reading, information and 
accounting departments can emulate the ex- 
ample and by so doing render a service con- 
spicuous for its results. 


W.R. Lacey, Milwaukee 


HOSE commercial managers who have 

tried actively to sell gas-fired incineration 
have found that probably the biggest job in 
selling gas-fired incinerators is to get this idea 
of disposal at the source instilled into the 
minds of their customers. Even in this en- 
lightened day it is surprising how few people 
really know what a gas-fired incinerator is 
and what it will do. 

The committee feels that the general pub- 
lic is more interested in what an appliance like 
the gas incinerator will do rather than what it 
is and to this end has worked to bring to the 
public consciousness the realization of a need 
for the service rendered by the gas incinerator. 
The destruction of table and kitchen waste is, 
of course, one of the prime functions of the 
gas incinerator. 


S. A. Hill, Chicago 


ISCOURTESY is one of the worst ene- 

mies of public utilities; one employee 
can do more harm than all the rest of the 
staff can offset. Indifference is a form of 
discourtesy that should not be allowed in any 
utility business. Give the customer the benefit 
of your knowledge and point out to him the 
various reasons why his request is not justi- 
fied. Give him every possible help so that 
when he leaves the office you will feel that 
nothing has been left undone to satisfy him. 
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The President's dinner, Chicago, Ill., October 11 


L. J. Willien, Chicago 





T would seem that the 

gas industry is in the 
same fix as the electric 
industry. By far the 
greatest amount of de- 
velopment has been in in- 
creasing the operating 
efficiency instead of re- 
ducing the initial cost. 
With the tremendous 
peak loads which have to 
be met, it would seem 
that the solution is some 
process with low initial 
. cost. It is not necessary 
that the operating cost te low for the gas 
company can well afford to make a gas to 
meet peak load conditions at a comparatively 
high operating cost, provided the initial cost 
of equipment is low because the fixed charges 
on the initial cost go on whether the plant is 
operated or not, and in the end this item 
amounts to a considerable sum. 


L. J. Willien 


E. R. Acker, Poughkeepsie 


FFECTIVE selling demands that we 

build a sales force, which will (1) prop- 
erly represent the company; (2) give conti- 
nuity of service; (3) produce volume of sales 
of load building appliances. The compensation 
plan is the most vital factor in the realization 
of these results. The compensation plan 
which I wish to present has been designed to 
meet the three demands of modern selling, 
and while it is by no means the ultimate, it 
represents a departure made from the all 
straight commission plan to tie-in with a new 
selling method. The plan is based upon the 
assumption that each salesman will produce 
at least $1000 gross merchandise sales per 
month : 


1. A salary of $100 per month. 2. A mer- 
chandise commission of four per cent on the 
cash selling price of gas and electric appli- 
ances, except electric refrigerators for which 
the commission is three per cent. 3. A load 
building commission of 20 cents per M cu.ft. 
yearly estimated consumption of the appliances 
sold. The A. G. A. yearly rating on appliance 
consumption is used. 4. A bonus each twelve 
months of five per cent additional merchan- 
dise commission on all business in excess of 
$12,000 gross sales for the twelve months’ 
period; and 50 per cent additional on all load 
building commissions earned in excess of $350 
for the twelve months’ period. 


H. E. Bates, Chicago 


A GREAT deal of optimism exists today, not 

only in the industry, but also outside, as 
to the bright future of the industry. But, 
as is usually the case, continued success and 
prosperity results in economic problems which 
must be met and overcome in order to attain 
success. 

This is particularly true of the gas industry 
today, perhaps more so than ever before. The 
industry is looking forward to success largely 
ethrough the means of large-volume sales of 
gas and the public is looking to the industry 
for a great convenience and benefit to public 
health through the use of gas for house 
heating. 

This change in the character of our loads, 
the probable scarcity of certain fuels exten- 
sively used in the industry, and other impor- 
tant factors are of first importance at the 
present time, and it behooves the industry to 
take an inventory of itself and consider the 
effects of future conditions on present meth- 
ods and processes. 

If the industry attains the degree of success 
in the future that it expects, it must do so 
against serious competition from other fuels. 
Tradition which has guided the industry more 
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or less in the past must be forgotten and more 
attention paid to research and economics. 

An economic survey of an industry such as 
the gas industry is a tremendous task and in- 
volves almost every branch of the industry 
from the coal pile to the appliance. It must 
include investment and operating costs, rates, 
utilization and other factors controlling the 
economic structure. 


Anna J. Peterson, Chicago 


OME service is not 

an experiment; it 
is not something we are 
trying, but a live institu- 
tion and should function 
as one of the biggest 
parts of any gas com- 
pany. 

For the sales of gas 
the type of demonstra- 
tion in home service 
must be accurate, defi- 
nite, and to the point. 
The talk with it must be 
educational, which in a 
high degree is subtle salesmanship. Home 
service goes after gas sales and the only way 
we can get these sales is by understanding the 
needs of the home and giving that service. 
This service must be given in a simple, high- 
class manner. Instructions as given to the 
housewife must reflect that we have actually 
done the testing. 


Mrs. A. J. Peterson 


P. B. Wiske, Brooklyn 


As company’s selling effort is unusual 

when compared to other selling enter- 
prises, because it combines almost all classes 
of selling. It includes the store, or chain store, 


the door-to-door canvass, the district cam-* 


paign, as well as jobbing and wholesale selling. 
Perhaps this diversity is one reason why sales- 
men’s compensation becomes a problem and a 
perennial subject for discussion. 

Study and experience with methods of sales- 
men’s compensation indicates that no one 
method is applicable to all classes of selling, 
and, also that the success of a method in one 
locality does not guarantee equal success for 
the same method in another locality. 

A salesman’s performance is more evident 
than that of a routine worker, because better 
facilities exist for its measure. Individual 
sales accomplishment should be mutually ap- 
parent to the salesman and his employer. Good 
performance must not only be recognized, but 


rewarded, or continued progress in the suc- 
cessful promotion of our industry will be re- 
tarded. 


Edward Porter, Philadelphia 


‘THE budget should not be considered a 
panacea for all ills or that by itself it will 
solve all problems. It should be considered in 
the nature of an administrative device and is 
no better than the organization responsible 
for the preparation and the carrying out of its 
provisions. The budget is not a substitute for 
efficient management, sound policies or good 
organization. It is, however, a device which 
can be used to promote all of these. 
A budget should not become so involved in 
details and red tape that it becomes a detri- 
ment to efficient operation and management. 


G. B. Shawn, Cleveland 


(THE mixing of gases 

of various kinds has 
many possibilities of eco- 
nomic advantage, 
Dwindling supplies of 
natural gas may often be 
augmented by the ad- 
mixture of certain 
amounts of manufac- 
tured gas. In many 
places the use of by- 
product gases as a base 
with the mixture of 
other gases at times of 
maximum demand, con- 
siderably lessens the cost and thus increases 
the use of gas. The growing practice among 
manufactured gas companies to produce two 
or more kinds of gas, one to be used chiefly 
for normal demands, and the other for peak 
loads, is sufficient evidence of the economies 
which may be effected by the use of varied 
gas-producing equipment. 

An ultimate decision on the advisability of 
mixing certain kinds of gases can come only 
from the gas consumer, for he is not con 
cerned with the problems of production nor, 
in many cases, is the cost of gas of very great 
importance to him; but he is vitally interested 
in the quality of service he receives from his 
appliances. The quality of service must de- 
pend not only on the appliance itself, but on 
the gas service conditions as well. Conse- 
quently, in determining the feasibility of sup- 
plying a mixture of gases, is is imperative 
that careful investigation of the effect of such 
mixtures on the consumer’s appliances shall 
be made. 


G. B. Shawn 
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Printed Reports and Papers Available 


List of Convention Material That Can Be Supplied to 
Members on Request at the Present Time 


HE following is a complete list of 
the printed committee reports and 
papers that are available. A. G. A. 
members can be supplied with copies on 


request. 
The proceedings of the convention 


will be published during the winter and 
will contain all the happenings of the 
convention. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Accident Prevention Committee Report 

Rate Structure Committee Report 

Customer Ownership Committee Report 

Report of Committee on Education of Gas 
Company Employees 

Report of Committee on Cooperation with 
Educational Institutions 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 

Budget Committee Report 

Report of Committee on Cost Accounting 
Practices for Repairing and Recording 
Meters 

Report of Committee on Cost of Operating 
Motors and Mechanical Equipment 

Report of Committee on Customers’ Account- 
ing and Development of Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines 

Insurance Committee Report 

Relations with Customers Committee Report 

Report of Committee on Statistics and Cost 
Analysis 

COMMERCIAL SECTION 

Architects’ and Builders’ Service Committee 
Report 

Home Service Committee Report 

House Heating Committee Report 

Incineration Committee Report 

Report of Committee on Interpretation of 
Commercial Statistics 

Domestic Laundry Equipment Committee Re- 
port 

Refrigeration Committee Report 

Water Heating Committee Report 

a Display Committee Report and Man- 
u 

Report of Committee on Cooperation with 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 
Survey Committee Report 
Paper—Servicing Industrial 


Customers by 
A. M. Apmann 


Rate Committee Report 

Résumé—Outstanding Industrial Installations 
by H. A. Clark 

Sales Methods Committee Report 

Hotel and Restaurant Sales Promotion Com- 
mittee Report 

Paper—Forging by W. M. Hepburn 

Paper—Gas Economics, Brass Melting by J. 
F. Quinn 


TECHNICAL SECTION 


Carbonization Committee Report 

Report—The Origin and Decomposition of 
Carbon Disulfide in Gas Making by Wilbert 
J. Huff and J. C. Holtz 

Symposium on Naphthalene Determination 

Report—Calorimetric Determination of Car- 
bon Disulphide in Gas 

Report—Factors Affecting Determination of 
Naphthalene by Picric Acid 

Report—The Agglutinating Value of Ameri- 
can Coals 

Distribution Committee Report 

Report of Subcommittee on Pipe Joints 

Water Gas Committee Report 

Progress Report of Committee on Economic 
and Engineering Survey of the Gas Industry 

Progress Report of Subcommittee “A” on Cost 
and Method of Providing for a Gas House 
Heating Load Equal in Volume to the 
Present Maximum Hours Send-out on the 
Distribution System 

Progress Report of Subcommittee “B” Ap- 
pointed to Make a Study of Economics of 
Supplying Outlying Sections to which the 
Population Has Moved and Is Moving from 
Adjoining Sections 

Progress Report of Subcommittee “C”—Study 
of the Economics of Long-Distance Trans- 
mission with Minimum Centralizing Manu- 
facturing Centers 

Progress Report of Subcommittee on Utiliza- 
tion of Off-Peak Water Gas Capacity and 
Extra Capital Investment Required 

Progress Report of Joint Subcommittee of the 
Carbonization and Water Gas Committees 
Appointed to Consider Specific Production 
Problems 


Cortes of the following booklets can be had 
from A. G. A. Headquarters: 


Truths about the Meter 
Hints for the Housewife 


$20 per M. 
$20 per M. 
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The Powers Behind the Natural Gas Dept. 


T. B. Gregory H. L. Montgomery T. R. Weymouth A. W. Robertson 


M. W. Walsh . W. Meals fe 


L. K. Langdon W. H. Thompson H. C. Morris J. H. Dye vic 


Pictured here are the officers of the Nat- wi 

ural Gas Department. These men were str 

elected directors of the Natural Gas As- 

sociation of America, and became members 

of the Managing Committee of the Nat- As 

ural Gas Department after recent amalga- pre 

mation. N. C. McGowen is chairman, and 

S. W. Meals ts vice-chairman. Members am 

not shown above are F. L. Chase and H. C. $a 
Cooper. me 


CO 
Raymond Cross if 
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N act of bravery performed at the 

Kingsbridge Road Armory, Bronx, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, February 
14, 1926, was suitably rewarded at the 
third general session of the A. G. A. 
Convention, October 13, when President 
A. B. Macbeth pinned the A. G. A. 
Service Medal on Henry C. Lang, of the 
Northern Union Gas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

For showing meritorious and con- 
spicuous judgment, intelligence, and 
bravery, in saving the life of a fellow 
employee at the risk of his own life, 
Lang received the highest tribute with- 
in the power of the gas industry, and 
brought the convention to its feet in a 
spontaneous burst of admiration. Lang, 
himself weakened from gas fumes, 
risked his life in dragging to safety his 
fellow-workman who was rendered un- 
conscious while attempting to repair a 
leak some distance below the level of 
the street. So weakened that it took 
him ten minutes to drag the unconscious 
man a distance of ten feet, Lang in- 
structed two others in the application 
of resuscitation methods, and then went 
up four flights to the street to get an 
inhalator. Lang was so weak that he 
had to crawl part of the way on his 
hands and knees, but he doggedly went 
ahead, and applied the inhalator to the 
victim for 20 minutes, succeeding in re- 
viving him. Lang then collapsed, and in 
turn was revived by the same inhalator 
which he had dragged down from the 
street. 

Lang’s act reads like a movie thriller. 
As gripping as a story of war and su- 
preme sacrifices, it was a perfect ex- 
ample of mental determination. Lang 
saw his duty, and in the face of tre- 
mendous handicaps, his own weakened 
condition, and at the hazard of his own 
life, he did his duty. The result was the 


A Deed Well Done is Rewarded 
1926 A. G. A. Meritorious Service Medal Is Awarded to 
Henry Lang of Northern Union Gas Company 


H. C. Lang, Meritorious Service Medal and 
Button 


brief presentation of the medal—and the 
inscribing of another name oa the gas 
industry’s record of heroes. 

A brief résumé of Lang’s act is as 
follows: 

On Sunday afternoon, February 14, 
1926, emergency man, Henry Lang, of 
the Northern Union Gas Company, res- 
cued his companion worker, Louis Ce- 
fariello, when the latter was overcome 
by gas while repairing a leaking pipe in 
a deep pit outside of the Armory of the 
258th Field Artillery at Jerome Avenue 
and Kingsbridge Road. 

Upon arriving at the Armory the men 
were told the leak was at a 34-in. pipe in 
a pit which could only be reached by go- 
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ing down four flights of stairs to a third 
sub-basement from where it was neces- 
sary to climb a nine-ft. ladder to reach 
a small opening into the bottom of the 
pit. Upon arriving at this opening they 
found it blocked up with snow and had 
to dig a passageway through it. Upon 
doing so they were met by a strong 
flow of gas and went back for the gas 
mask which they carried on their emer- 
gency car. 

Cefariello put on the gas mask and 
climbed the ladder into the bottom of 
the pit which was dark by that time, 
4:30 p.m., on account of its depth and 
the fact that it was raining. Lang re- 
mained on the ladder for the purpose 
of guarding the end of the 25-ft. hose 
coming from the gas mask while Ce- 
fariello entered the pit and started to 
climb another ladder to reach the broken 
pipe which was about ten feet above the 
bottom of the pit and about ten feet 
away from the entrance. This caused 
the end of the hose to come almost up 
to the opening of the pit where Lang 
was standing and some gas was passing 
through this opening and no doubt 
reaching the man with the mask and 
also affecting Lang. 

Just a few moments after Cefariello 
had entered the pit Lang began to feel 
the effects of the gas and shouted to 
his partner that he would have to go and 
get some fresh air, but as Cefariello 
did not answer he entered the pit to see 
why and found him on the ground over- 
come. Although Lang felt himself be- 
coming weaker and weaker, he dragged 
the stricken man until his head was at 
the opening of the pit and while this 
was only a distance of ten feet a check- 
up of the time shows it probably took 
him ten minutes on account of his 
weakened condition. 

He then called for help through the 
pit entrance and after several calls 
Sergeant Starb, employed in the Ar- 
mory, came and assisted him to get 
Cefariello out of the pit and down the 
ladder away from the gas. Then Lang 


instructed Sergeant Starb and Asst. En- 
gineer Winterhaler to apply artificial 
respiration while he went back to the 
emergency car, four flights above, for 
the inhalator. 

Lang was so weak by that time that 
he crawled part of the way on his hands 
and knees, but nevertheless managed to 
get back to Cefariello and applied the 
inhalator to him for twenty minutes and 
succeeded in reviving him. After this 
Lang collapsed and had to be revived 
by another emergency crew which had 
been called out. 

Lang has been in the employ of the 
Northern Union Gas Co. since 1919, and 
has worked up from gas-fitter’s helper, 
through the fitting department, to emer- 
gency man in charge of one of the 
shifts. 

The A. G. A. Meritorious Service 
Medal, the highest award in the gas in- 
dustry, is donated by Walter R. Ad- 
dicks, senior vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 


Brooklyn Union Will 
Merge Its Subsidiaries 


"THE Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., is to merge its subsidiaries in 
Brooklyn and Queens. Stockholders will meet 
Nov. 10 to authorize amending the company’s 
charter so that it may operate in Queens. Fol- 
lowing this authorization the company will 
merge the Newtown Gas Company, Jamaica Gas 
Light Company, Woodhaven Gas Light Com- 
pany, Richmond Hill and Queens County Gas 
Light Company, Flatbush Gas Company and 
Equity Gas Company. 








HE American Gas Association is heart- 

ily in sympathy with the national and 
international work of the American Red 
Cross and bespeaks the generous coopefa- 
tion of its members in the efforts of the Red 
Cross to increase its membership to a mi 
mum of 5,000,000. It is felt that all will rally 
to this call and lend every possible support 
to the Red Cross in its annual membership 
campaign which is to be conducted through- 
out the country in the period from Novem- 
ber 11 and 24. 


—— 
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Needed: Merchants in the Gas Industry 
The Great Need of the Present Day Is for Merchants 
with the Salesman’s Genius 


By PHILIP CABOT 
Harvard School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass. 


HERE is no indus- 

try in the United 
States where merchants 
are more urgently 
needed than in the gas 
industry. 

Our public utilities are 
unique; no other indus- 
tries of comparable size 
and importance under- 
take, or even attempt, to 
market their product at 
retail. The producers of 
cotton, coal, shoes, lum- 
ber sell to commission 
houses or jobbers who 
handle the retail market and resent 
fiercely any meddling by the manufac- 
turer. This is a fact which deserves more 
attention than it has received, not be- 
cause the reasons for it are obscure but 
because they have been misinterpreted. 
Probably nine men out of ten would say 
at once that a gas company has no alterna- 
tive. It must sell its own goods for they 
cannot be stored more than a few hours. 
Any oversale will bring instant disaster, 
while failure to sell the potential output 
of the manufacturing plant at a high an- 
nual load factor will be only slightly less 
fatal. No manufacturer facing such con- 
ditions would be so reckless as to entrust 
to others the sale of his goods. 

But this position cannot withstand at- 
tack. Bad salesmanship in the gas indus- 
try is not more, but less fatal than it is 
in the textile business for it is a matter of 
common knowledge that many cotton 
mills have been ruined by their selling 
houses, while although the salesmanship 
in many gas companies has been ex- 
tremely bad I have never known one to be 
Tuined by it. In some cases progress 


Presented at A. G. A. Convention. 


The merchant is needed to sell 
MORE gas 


has been delayed and the 
public has often suffered 
severely but there is no 
escape from the conclu- 
sion that poor salesman- 
ship in all the public util- 
ities is more common 
and less damaging than 
in any other great 
American industry. 
What, then, is the rea- 
son for this marked dif- 
ference in sales tech- 
nique? It is the child of 
public regulation. Com- 
petition, in the ordinary 
form, has been excluded so that both 
the manufacturer and the purchaser of 
gas feel that the sales problem is rela- 
tively simple and therefore unimportant. 
In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that until the rise of the electric in- 
dustry had eaten deep into their business 
the gas companies assumed that selling 
goods was hardly a problem at all. Cer- 
tainly in the past it has been neglected. 
But times have changed; the industry is 
now awake to its responsibilities; sales- 
manship is receiving the attention it de- 
serves and yet there is no marked tend- 
ency towards the use of the selling 
methods which other great industries use. 
The main reason for this may be briefly 
stated. The retailing of most goods can 
better be done by retailers who sell a great 
variety. You need not go farther than 
the modern department store and the 
great mail-order houses for examples of 
this, and even when the goods belong to a 
line which tends to specialize, like hard- 
ware, no producer of a single article could 
market his goods alone. The fact is that 
the answer to the question is the exact 
opposite of the one first suggested. The 
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gas companies would not be ruined by 
delegating to others the sale of their goods 
while most manufacturers would face dis- 
aster if they tried to sell their own. 

But is the fact that a gas company can 
market its own product a sufficient reason 
why it should do so? The assumed ne- 
cessity is a myth. There is no reason, 
for example, why the Boston Consolida- 
ted Gas Company, which buys gas from 
the New England Fuel and Transporta- 
tion Company, should not be redivided 
into the companies which were merged 
into it thirty years ago, each company 
having its own contract with the produc- 
ing center and each handling its own mar- 
ket. In fact, this is being done by many 
electric power companies with marked 
success. By means of a holding company 
a group of local distributors may be held 
together, supplied from a common center 
and given the advantages both of local 
autonomy and inter-company rivalry, the 
two great claims to superiority of the 
competitive system. And this method has 
other attractions. For instance, we know 
that quantity production reduces unit cost 
and while this is less marked, perhaps, 
in the gas than in the electric industry, 
it is an important fact. We strongly sus- 
pect that the limit of economy (or opti- 
mum size) of a gas or electric utility unit 
is determined, as it is in most other in- 
dustries, by the cost of distribution. The 
rule seems to be—the bigger the unit of 
production, the lower the unit cost—the 
bigger the area of distribution, the higher 
the distribution cost; that is, growing 
markets mean falling cost of production 
and rising cost of delivery—two forces 
pulling in opposite directions which will 
eventually indicate the economic limits 
of the market. 

With such forces at work and in view 
of the ingrained sporting instinct of the 
Anglo Saxon race, it may well be that a 
policy of separating production from sales 
and subdividing the whole market into 
local and semi-independent selling areas 
will become a marked tendency of the 
near future. It may be observed in pass- 


ing that this has been the most notable 
achievement of some of the great holding 
companies in the electric field. This 
would help the companies to rid them- 
selves of the stigma of monopoly. Their 
customers like to feel that they can have 
a run for their money of which they think 
they are now deprived. 

Owing to the economic conditions 
which have controlled the development 
of the gas industry, the standard practice 
of gas companies at the present time is to 
consolidate all the activities of the com- 
pany, both producing and selling, under 
one head. That unity of command is 
necessary, no man of experience will dis- 
pute. One head is better than two—all 
proverbs to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But the selection of such a man intro- 
duces a problem peculiar to public utility 
management, for he must be one who 
can ride successfully two horses at once. 
In most industries the head is either man- 
ufacturer or merchant; in this he must 
be both. As a result, the practice in the 
past has been to put a production man at 
the head of the company, with the result 
that the business of selling the goods has 
fallen into a subsidiary position, called the 
commercial department, headed at best 
by a good routine subordinate. Manu- 
facture has ruled the roost, when selling 
should have been supreme, for, as is well 
known in other industries, if you can get 
a skillful merchant to sell your goods you 
can always hire some one to make them. 
Selling is the head, and manufacture the 
hand that serves. And we know that 
heads are rare while hands are plenty. 
As a result of this inversion which put 
manufacture in the position of command, 
two unnecessary obstacles have been 
raised in the path of progress—or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to regard 
them as two aspects of one obstacle. 

In the making of prices, the manufac- 
turer after his kind has tried to determine 
his prices by his costs and, though his 
efforts to allocate. his costs have often 
failed grotesquely, he has stuck manfully 
to his guns. With his character and his 
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training nothing else could have been ex- 
pected, but the result has been that the in- 
dustry today is burdened with a system 
of rate making under which the majority 
of customers are served at a loss, and the 
major problem of the industry is to undo 
this tangle and to make good the damage 
done by this false principle. 

A false principle at the heart of an 
industry will have more than one evil ef- 
fect which is well demonstrated in this 
case, for past practices have not only re- 
sulted in bad rate making but have dis- 
astrously delayed the expansion of the 
industry. The producing—or engineer- 
ing—type of mind is prone to dogmatism 
and overcaution because it is ruled by 
formulae which act like a ball and chain 
upon the leg of progress. As a result, 
while the electric power industry and the 
telephone business have been progressing 
by leaps and bounds the gas industry has 
hobbled painfully in the rear. 

The false principle which is the cause 
of this is known by the merchant for 
what it is. He knows that price is de- 
termined, not by cost, but by value. The 
aggregate of all his prices must exceed 
the aggregate of his costs, over a term of 
years, but this is not true of any particular 
price nor of any particular time. When 
prices are fixed by cost instead of by 
value the buyer does not, as a rule, com- 
plain; he simply does not buy—a fact 
which has been emphasized lately by a 
survey which shows that there is little 
or no complaint of unfair prices in the 
industry but a marked tendency among 
the customers to restrict their use. 

The Moses who shall lead us out of this 
land of Egypt must be a merchant with 
the salesman’s genius. No industry in 
the country stands in greater need of 
leadership of this kind unless it be the 
textile industry of New England. 

With such leadership, however, the op- 
portunity is unrivaled. Rising costs of 
domestic fuel, cities enveloped in smoke, 
and the ubiquitous servant problem are 


. driving the American people to the gas 


companies and it is the most pressing 


duty of the leaders of the industry to re- 
ceive them with open arms. For this 
reception the cordial merchant must be 
the host and not the cautious engineer. 
This would seem, in all conscience, to 
make the case for the merchant strong 
enough but the case is not half made. 
“Competition is the life of trade” and the 
bread of life to the merchant. He lives 
and thrives upon anxieties bred by com- 
petition which destroy the sleep and 
whiten the wig of the manufacturer, and 
in the gas industry the competitive situa- 
tion is of a rare and interesting character. 
Competition of the ordinary sort there 
is none. Gas does not compete with gas 
as shoes with shoes—gas competes with 
substitutes, the names of which are legion. 
In the first rank stand the other fuels, 
coal and oil. These competitors present 
a relatively simple problem. Prices and 
the equivalent values are known and to 
determine the competitive price is not dif- 
ficult. But this is only the skirmish line 
of the army of competitors. Behind 


moves a vast array so concealed by the 


skirmishers that it takes high-power glas- 
ses to see them and for the lack of these 
in competent hands the real competitors 
of gas have not been clearly seen. Broadly 
speaking, they include most of the articles 
of the household budget over which the 
women have control. To enumerate them 
all would be tedious, and probably im- 
possible, but they certainly include auto- 
mobiles, radio sets, pianos, all amuse- 
ments, ice, raw foods, canned goods, and 
all sorts of female gear. 

Here is indeed a problem of salesman- 
ship. If you want to sell a gas range your 
competitor may be a new hat and a set 
of furs; if it is an automatic water heater 
you are up against a radio set or a Chev- 
rolet. The shoe dealer competing with 
other shoes has a simple problem to deal 
with, but in the gas business salesmanship 
must be raised to the nth power to solve 
the equation here presented. Nothing 
short of complete knowledge of the house- 
hold budget and the trends of American 
family life will suffice. It costs money to 
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equip a house for gas operation, and a 
considerable investment in coal-burning 
machinery must be thrown away. Cus- 
tomers today are well-to-do, and liberal 
in their expenditure to the verge of ex- 
travagance, if not beyond it. But they 
are also pleasure loving. Here is the rub. 
Gas ranges, water heaters, and furnaces 
have no such appeal as radios, automo- 
biles, summer vacations, pretty clothes, 
or the movies with a dance to follow. 
These things take both money and time 
which the women formerly spent on their 
households and we see accordingly a trend 
to prepared foods, restaurant meals and 
a weakened family life. But this cloud 
has a silver lining. Gas equipment saves 
time and labor, savings which are urgently 
needed by the women of our time. If the 
nature of the competition is clearly under- 
stood the gas merchant has powerful ar- 
guments on his side. He really holds the 
trump cards if only he knows how to play 
them. But he cannot live in a fool’s par- 
adise. His goods will not sell themselves. 
He must be a master of feminine psy- 


chology and of the social and economic 


These are the prob- 
They 


forces of our time. 
lems on which merchants thrive. 
will not daunt him. 

But the merchant will not stop there. 
He cannot sell gas without gas appliances, 
and as a buyer it will not take him long 
to discover that the excessive cost of these 
appliances is a serious obstacle in his path. 
When a first-class range costs more than 
a new engine in a Ford car, the answer 
is obvious. The cost of these things must 
be cut intwo. You do not make them but 
you control the market and the remedy 
is in your hands. One gas company act- 
ing alone is helpless, but this is not true 
of the American Gas Association. If the 
manufacturers fail to organize so as to 
achieve quantity production and low cost, 
the Association by pooling its orders can 
force their hand. This is the strategy of 
the merchant which no great merchant 
has ever failed to use. 

If you are tempted to think that such 
methods will provoke popular antagonism 


remember Henry Ford. These are the 
methods he has used, building up the pro- 
duction of those from whom he buys until 
quantity is reached and then demanding 
the economies of quantity production 
There are those who regard his methods 
as ruthless, but so long as he lives by 
them himself and passes on the savings 
to his customers, his popularity will not 
suffer—nor will yours. 

In a recent survey made for your Asso- 
ciation by Crossley, Inc., the fact was no- 
ted that the trend of American life is 
strongly toward apartment houses and 
restaurant meals which was interpreted 
to mean that the day of the gas range in 
the home is declining. It was suggested 
that you could not fight this trend but 
must bend to it. Without denying the 
trend nor the folly of fighting the will of 
the American people, I do deny the wis- 
dom of this diagnosis. It was made bya 
practitioner who misread the symptoms 
of the disease. The symptoms observed 
point to quite another disease, namely, 
the servant problem. It is becoming more 
difficult every day to get competent ser- 
vants (or even incompetent ones) and at 
the moment this is driving people into 
apartments for homes and restaurants for 
meals. But far from being an enemy of 
your trade this is an ally in disguise. The 
wasteful servant has been your worst foe, 
making the intelligent use of gas appli- 
ances impossible, but now that she is 
taking herself off, the intelligent house- 
wife will turn to your labor-saving appli- 
ances as to a friend. If she is wisely 
handled she will make your fortune. And 
you will forget at your peril that the 
women rule the world in which you do 
your business. You have the misfortune 
to be men, but you cannot afford to be 
ignorant of feminine psychology. You 
must study the buying habits of women 
and know how they spend their money. 
They differ radically from men in their 
extravagancies and in their economies, 
although the facts are much clouded by 
conventional habits of thought. Hence 
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Thirty-seven McCarter Medals Awarded 


Fitting Exercises at General Sessions of Convention 
to Honor Industry’s Life-Savers 


HIRTY-SEVEN ae 

McCarter medals, 
awarded for the saving 
of life by the prone pres- 
sure method of resusci- 
tation, were presented at 
the third general session 
of the A. G. A. Conven- 
tion on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 13. Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of 
the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., and donor of 
the medal, made the 
presentations personally. 

The awarding of the 
medals was one of the 
most dramatic incidents 
of the convention. It 
was the consensus of opinion of the con- 
vention delegates that no dedication to 
public service could be more inspiring 
than the presentation of the McCarter 
medals to those who deserve them. 

For the first time the medal was pre- 
sented to a woman, the wife of an em- 
ployee of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. John McCoy 
received a tremendous ovation as she 
ascended the platform to receive not only 
the coveted medal, but also the plaudits of 
representatives of every gas company in 
the country. 

On December 6, 1926, Mrs. McCoy, 
answering a call for help from a neigh- 
bor, found a woman unconscious from 
gas escaping from a range. Through the 
application of the prone pressure method 
she was able to revive the victim. 

Mrs. McCoy also accepted the medals 
for other employees of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company who have saved 
lives by the successful application of the 
prone pressure method of resuscitation. 

The names are as follows: John J. 


The McCarter Medal 


Farley, Charles M. Fin- 
nerty, John Keegan, 
Peter Genno, Peter 
Hayter, Michael Maher, 
George E. Saunders, 
Charles L. Hosking, 
Thor Frederickson, 
James Reed, Joseph Mc- 
Entee, and Mathew Ma- 
roney. 

Peter McLean, of The 
Connecticut Power Co., 
New London, Conn., 
was presented a medal 
for resuscitating a wom- 
an, who had attempted 
suicide by gas, after 35 
minutes’ application of 
the prone pressure meth- 
od. 

The following five employees of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., were presented medals: Percy 
V. Hedberg, John T. Hamilton, William 
G. Webster, John G. Cummings, and 
Frederick Davies. 

John Hamilton, on following up a 
leak complaint in September of 1926, 
found a man lying in the kitchen; his 
breathing had stopped, due to the wide 
open gas burners of the range. Hamilton 
applied the Schafer method for twenty 
minutes at the end of which time the 
patient was administered oxygen. 

William G. Webster, cost clerk, was 
one of a party who noticed a strong odor 
of gas in his apartment building last Jan- 
uary. On breaking in the door a woman 
was found asphyxiated. Webster applied 
the Schafer method for fifteen minutes 
until a fire squad arrived. His prompt 
action was successful and entirely re- 
sponsible for the saving of this life. 

On February 18, John G. Cummings, 
called at a home to connect a range. Re- 
ceiving no response to his knock and 
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noticing an odor of gas he entered the 
apartment and found that gas from a 
broken ceiling fixture had overcome the 
occupant. 

Cummings applied the Schafer method. 
The patient started breathing after 
twenty minutes, although artificial respi- 
ration was continued for nearly an hour. 
So completely did he recover that there 
was no disability after the accident. 

Calling to read a meter, Frederick 
Davies discovered the door locked. He 
entered and found the burners of the 
range on, and a woman slumped in a 
chair, overcome with gas. He applied 
the Schafer method and revived the pa- 
tient within fifteen minutes. 

Percy Hedberg, a tester at the refining 
plant, remained at home because of ill- 
ness on March 22. Noticing an odor of 
gas, he sought out the janitor and to- 
gether they traced it and forced entrance 
into an apartment in which a woman was 
leaning over the range, asphyxiated. 


He revived the patient in 30 minutes 
by artificial respiration. 

H. M. Keller and W. D. Sayle, of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., were also 
awarded medals. Mr. Keller saved the 
life of an employee who had failed to 
follow instructions to wear a gas mask 
while engaged in distribution work. Mr. 
Sayle, after two applications of the prone 
pressure method, for 20 and 10 minutes’ 
duration respectively, successfully re- 
vived a victim of gas asphyxiation. 

Ernest McGinn, of the Western 
United Gas and Electric Co., Aurora, 
Ill., received a medal for reviving a per- 
son overcome by gas. 

F. X. Murray, representing the em- 
ployees of the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, received the medals for the 
following employees: Eldred K. Clark, 
Gustave Brown, John F. Cempa, Charles 
Koehler, Joseph McCormack, Herbert J. 
McMahon, Stephen J. Nethercott, Wil- 
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The Investment Banker Looks at Utilities 


Favorable Comments from an Authoritative and Impartial 


HE gas indus- 

try today pre- 
sents a picture of 
alert development. 
For many years, 
progress in the in- 
dustry was quite 
complacent, prob- 


ably partly because 
the individual com- 
panies as single 
units were unable 
to afford the cost 
of elaborate experi- 
mentation and 


Body; Future of Gas Is Bright 


By JosEPH L. SEYBOLD 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








C COMMENT on the gas industry 
from outside sources is valuable, 
especially when from such a reputable 
agency as the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. The view 
of this Association on our business 
serves as a mirror, reflecting the high 
lights of progress that are sometimes 
obscured by too close contact with 
= py of the day. 

gratifying to note that the gas 
IE diy receives favorable comment 
from the Committee on Public Service 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion. The material here is an ab- 
stract of the report of that committee, 
of which Mr. Seybold is 
The report was presented at the re- 
cent meeting of the Association in 
Seattle, Wash.—Editor 


gas requires roughly 
about 26 per cent 
of the total produc- 
tion in the manu- 
factured gas indus- 
try. The percentage 
in the natural gas 
industry is much 
greater. This show- 
ing is creditable 
considering that gas 
has been used ex- 
tensively for indus- 
trial purposes only 
during the past ten 
years, during which 





period its use has 





ic industry, incentive naturally lagged. 
Spurred by competitive necessity and 
aided by the consolidation into larger and 
stronger financial units, research has been 
promoted which has produced substantial 
results and from which still further im- 
provements may be expected. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association now maintains elab- 
orate research and test laboratories, and 
major improvements in production meth- 
ods are being developed which should 
make possible notable reduction in costs. 
Some of the larger companies have sub- 
scribed as much as $100,000 individually 
for each of five years toward the devel- 
opment of efficient means for the utiliza- 
tion of industrial gas; this program is a 
result of recognizing that better gas ap- 
pliances are necessary to the growth of 
certain classes of business. The gas 
business, it must be noted, has not had the 
benefit of large scale production of equip- 
ment and appliances, there being no Gen- 
eral Electric or Westinghouse Company 
in the industry. The industrial use of 


increased 1000 per 
cent. As an example of the growth 
of such use, according to the report of 
one large company, the agricultural im- 
plement industry used 125 million feet 
of gas in 1924, 195 million feet in 1°%5, 
and 415 million feet in 1926. It is claimed 
that gas is used in over 20,000 industrial 
processes and new ones are constantly be- 
ing found. 

The use of gas for residence heating 
appears to offer prospects of substantial 
increase in future sales. Not much prog- 
ress was made in other than the natural 
gas sections of the country as long as the 
fuel was consumed by means of appli- 
ances auxiliary to other heating equip- 
ment. During the past ten years special 
heating appliances have been developed 
of sufficient efficiency to make possible 
economic consumption of gas for home 
heating. An essential corollary to the de- 
velopment of this field is a system of rates 
where the larger user of gas may receive 
the benefit of wholesale priced consump- 
tion. The average gas company has a 
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noticing an odor of gas he entered the 
apartment and found that gas from a 
broken ceiling fixture had overcome the 
occupant. 

Cummings applied the Schafer method. 
The patient started breathing after 
twenty minutes, although artificial respi- 
ration was continued for nearly an hour. 
So completely did he recover that there 
was no disability after the accident. 

Calling to read a meter, Frederick 
Davies discovered the door locked. He 
entered and found the burners of the 
range on, and a woman slumped in a 
chair, overcome with gas. He applied 
the Schafer method and revived the pa- 
tient within fifteen minutes. 

Percy Hedberg, a tester at the refining 
plant, remained at home because of ill- 
ness on March 22. Noticing an odor of 
gas, he sought out the janitor and to- 
gether they traced it and forced entrance 
into an apartment in which a woman was 
leaning over the range, we 
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At the left is the November industrial gas advertisement for trade papers. 


He revived the patient in 30 minutes 
by artificial respiration. 

H. M. Keller and W. D. Sayle, of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., were also 
awarded medals. Mr. Keller saved the 
life of an employee who had failed to 
follow instructions to wear a gas mask 
while engaged in distribution work. Mr. 
Sayle, after two applications of the prone 
pressure method, for 20 and 10 minutes’ 
duration respectively, successfully re- 
vived a victim of gas asphyxiation. 

Ernest McGinn, of the Western 
United Gas and Electric Co., Aurora, 
Ill., received a medal for reviving a per- 
son overcome by gas. 

F, X. Murray, representing the em- 
ployees of the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, received the medals for the 
following employees: Eldred K. Clark, 
Gustave Brown, John F. Cempa, Charles 
Koehler, Joseph McCormack, Herbert J. 
McMahon, Stephen J. Nethercott, Wil- 
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The Investment Banker Looks at Utilities 


Favorable Comments from an Authoritative and Impartial 


HE gas indus- 

try today pre- 
sents a picture of 
alert development. 
For many years, 
progress in the in- 
dustry was quite 
complacent, prob- 
ably partly because 
the individual com- 
panies as single 
units were unable 
to afford the cost 
of elaborate experi- 


Body; Future of Gas Is Bright 


By JOSEPH L. SEYBOLD 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








C COMMENT on the gas industry 
from outside sources is valuable, 
especially when from such a reputable 
agency as the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. The view 
of this Association on our business 
serves as a mirror, reflecting the high 
lights of progress that are sometimes 
obscured by too oy contact with 
the business of the day. 

It is gratifying to note that the gas 
industry receives favorable comment 
from the Committee on Public Service 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion. The material here is an ab- 
stract of the report of that committee, 
of which Mr. Seybold is chairman. 
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stronger financial units, research has been 
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results and from which still further im- 
provements may be expected. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association now maintains elab- 
orate research and test laboratories, and 
major improvements in production meth- 
ods are being developed which should 
make possible notable reduction in costs. 
Some of the larger companies have sub- 
scribed as much as $100,000 individually 
for each of five years toward the devel- 
opment of efficient means for the utiliza- 
tion of industrial gas; this program is a 
result of recognizing that better gas ap- 
pliances are necessary to the growth of 
certain classes of business. The gas 
business, it must be noted, has not had the 
benefit of large scale production of equip- 
ment and appliances, there being no Gen- 
eral Electric or Westinghouse Company 
in the industry. The industrial use of 


increased 1000 per 
cent. As an example of the growth 
of such use, according to the report of 
one large company, the agricultural im- 
plement industry used 125 million feet 
of gas in 1924, 195 million feet in 1925, 
and 415 million feet in 1926. It is claimed 
that gas is used in over 20,000 industrial 
processes and new ones are constantly be- 
ing found. 

The use of gas for residence heating 
appears to offer prospects of substantial 
increase in future sales. Not much prog- 
ress was made in other than the natural 
gas sections of the country as long as the 
fuel was consumed by means of appli- 
ances auxiliary to other heating equip- 
ment. During the past ten years special 
heating appliances have been developed 
of sufficient efficiency to make possible 
economic consumption of gas for home 
heating. An essential corollary to the de- 
velopment of this field is a system of rates 
where the larger user of gas may receive 
the benefit of wholesale priced consump- 
tion. The average gas company has a 
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large percentage of customers (generally 
about 50 per cent) to whom service is 
supplied at a loss when the charges there- 
for are based on average meter sales. 

This traditional system of rates is grad- 
ually giving way to a more modern and 
correct theory which contemplates a 
minimum charge for the casual, inter- 
mittent user, a heretofore unprofitable 
consumer, so that this class of customer is 
put on a profitable basis. Thus the cus- 
tomer whose consumption is above the av- 
erage can be charged lesser and more 
equitable rates and his increased use of 
gas thereby encouraged. 

It is a natural inquiry as to whether any 
substantial increase in the use of gas for 
residence heating will necessitate large 
additional capital investment—especially 
for the replacement of present mains, 
many of which were originally con- 
structed for the ordinary load only. In- 


asmuch as the pressure used by gas com- 
panies is relatively low at present and 
could be increased several times with a 
resultant substantially large volume avail- 


able for distribution, the problem is ap- 
parently not an immediate one. It is a 
conceivable one, however, for the future 
—how distant we cannot know now. An- 
other problem which will present itself 
with any considerable increase in home 
heating is how to offset in the summer 
the increased winter load already heavy. 
Refrigeration by gas has been suggested, 
but this phase of the industry, while ap- 
parently growing is still in process of 
further development and, according to 
authoritative opinion, will serve the pur- 
pose only in a small way even after its 
general adoption by gas consumers. 

In general, the prospects of the gas in- 
dustry appear the best in its history. The 
total investment in the business is now 
approximately $4,000,000,000, and the an- 
nual additional requirements about $500,- 
000,000. 

Inasmuch as the interim reports of the 
various committees have already been 
published in the Bulletin, this annual re- 
port of the Public Service Securities 


Committee omits topics reported to the 
Board of Governors, at the White Sul- 
phur Springs meeting in May of this year, 
the status of which has not been changed 
in the interval. 

Since our report at White Sulphur, 
the Uniform Law for the Regulation of 
Utilities, prepared by a Committee of the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform States Laws, has been sub- 
mitted to the conference, at its meeting in 
Buffalo in August. Your committee ap- 
proved in principle the draft submitted 
to us, prior to the White Sulphur meet- 
ing, and at that time a special committee 
studied the bill in detail. Certain rec- 
ommendations were made, the principal 
one of which was the omission of that 
portion of the bill dealing with commis- 
sion regulation of the issuance of secur- 
ities, until the matter could be given more 
study to work out some of the perplexities 
involved. The conference in its consid- 
eration of the bill at Buffalo in August 
set forth this matter separately in another 
bill, which was not acted upon, but which 
may come up for consideration next year. 
The balance of the bill was tentatively 
adopted by the conference with the right 
reserved to make any amendments deemed 
necessary before the next meeting of the 
commissioners. 

When the Uniform Public Utilities Act 
is presented in final form, we would rec- 
ommend that the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation take an active part in favoring 
the general adoption of its principle in the 
various states. 

The attention of Congress during the 
past session was directed to alleged abuses 
of capitalization of public utility prop- 
erties, and a recommendation made for a 
Senate investigation. No action on this 
recommendation was taken. 

In connection with this subject, your 
committee makes the comment that while 
obviously it can be argued in reply to 
criticism that the marshalling of figures 
and statistics to prove a general proposi- 
tion may work injustice in particular 
cases, the fact remains that the matter of 
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capitalization of public utility properties 
is receiving legislative and public atten- 
tion. Recognizing that the investment 
banker is in a position to judge concern- 
ing the merits surrounding individual 
cases, and is able to exercise in some of 
such cases a determining influence in 
matters of capitalization, we recommend 
that all members of this Association use 
such influence as they may exert in the 
interest of conservative finance. Regula- 
tion of practices of any industry which 
proceeds from thoroughly informed 
sources either within or associated with 
the industry itself is to be preferred over 
one imposed by governmental authority 
which experience has shown to be un- 
economical in many respects. However, 
unless such inner regulation of practice 
prevents flagrant abuses, there is always 
the danger of agitation for government 
supervision. While any such agitation 
might result from, and be directed at, the 
abuses in particular cases, it could hardly 
help affecting in a measure, at least, the 
soundly conceived enterprises in the in- 
dustry, and the thousands of investors, 
many of them people of small means, who 
have invested in their securities. It is, 
therefore, to the interest, not only of the 
leaders in the public utility industry it- 
self, but also to the bankers who sell their 
securities to direct all possible influence 
for removing or preventing any just cause 
for criticism. 

The utility industry generally recog- 
nized as a sound field for investment has 
offered opportunities to the investment 
banker in the underwriting and distribu- 
tion of securities. So constructive has 
been the association of the investment 
banker in the development of the utility 
industry from its early stages, that he 
must continue to share the responsibilities 
with the opportunities. His cooperation 
should be extended, not only in the role 
of aiding the industry against unwar- 
ranted attacks from without, but also to 
the prevention of any abuses of exploita- 
tion from within. 


N. Y. Council Produces 
House Heating Booklet 











EARING the title, “Heating Your Home 
for Comfort,” the latest booklet of the 
N. Y. Regional Sales Council covers the sale 
of gas for house heating. A striking and novel 
combination of color illustration with a cut- 
out cover commands interest at sight. The 
presentation of the case, as accomplished in 
eleven pages of text and illustration, is clear, 
logical and convincing. For the twelfth and 
last page, provision was made to change copy 
to suit the needs of each of the distributing 
corporations. In this manner, the local aspect 
is forcefully and naturally accented. 
Reprints of “Heating Your Home for Com- 
fort” can be obtained in quantities of one thou- 
sand or more by any Association member. 








HE list of manufacturers who have 
pledged themselves to make and sell 
only A. G. A. Laboratory approved gas 
ranges, as printed in the September issue 
of the “Monthly,” should have included the 
name of Moore Brothers Co., of Joliet, Ill. 
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Mixed Gas from the Standpoint of Plant 
Operation 


By J. A. PERRY 
Manager, Gas and Electric Operations, The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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time to time to take 
of our business. 

We must consider the types of manu- 
facturing plants and kinds of gases 
available to supply our customers. Much 
work has been done in the past fifteen 
years in attempts to perfect low-temper- 
ature carbonization plants, etc. The more 
these developments are studied, the more 
convinced I am that, except for isolated 
instances, they need not receive further 
consideration; we can plan with confi- 
dence and continue the use of our present 
well-developed, highly efficient plants for 
the economical production of our gas. 

Let us, then, look over the analyses 
and characteristics of the various types 
of manufactured gases as now produced 
better to understand how these can best 
be utilized for our requirements. (See 
table—“Composition of Gases.”’) 

The coal gas and carburetted water 


‘Coal, Producer and Water Gas—t4' 
Ges—Coke 


8 
9. Carburetted Water Fi 


be 


necessary from 
care of the growth 


Presented at A. G. A. Convention. 


6. Producer Gae—Coke Fuel. 

1. Coal and Producer Gas—57 5% Coal Gae—42.5% Producer Gas. 
i'% Gas No. 1—66% Gas No. 5. 

‘wel—Without Blow Rua. 


little less than 40 
per cent of the 
B.t.u. in the fin- 
ished gas, the vol- 
ume of hydrogen 
being about seven times as great as the 
volume of CO. The remaining B.t.u. are 
made up and are due to the hydrocarbon 
gases, which approximate 30 per cent of 
the volume, leaving about 11 per cent for 
inerts. 

Our 530 B.t.u. carburetted water gas, 
made with coke and no blow run, will 
approximate 70 per cent of its volume 
in blue gases, which account for slightly 
more than 40 per cent of the B.t.u. in the 
finished gas. The remaining B.t.u. are 
due to and made up of hydrocarbons, 
approximating 20 per cent of the gas; 
inerts, as in coal gas, approximating 10 
per cent. 

Of these two kinds of gases normally 
considered and used for mixing, the big 
difference is in the large hydrogen con- 
tent of the coal gas, and the large carbon 
monoxide content of the carburetted 
water gas. These two differences are the 
principal cause, also, of the 50 per cent 

(Continued on page 699) 
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We Are Thinking Straight 


By ALEXANDER FORWARD 
Managing Director 


HE mental health of the gas indus- 

try is good. Now that the tumult 
and shouting has died, and it is possible 
to review the memorable Chicago meet- 
ing in the quiet of an office a thousand 
miles removed from the scene of action, 
the salient fact of the entire meeting is 
that we are thinking straight. 

This year anticipation did not exceed 
realization. If there had been a casual 
spectator at the convention, he would 
have been impressed with the type of 
executive personnel throughout the audi- 
ence. He would have come away with 
the realization that America’s gas indus- 
try is fundamentally, economically, con- 
servationally, chemically, physically, and 
commercially sound. Further, he would 
have been impressed with the optimism 
and enthusiasm that characterizes our 
business. 

This first meeting of the entire indus- 
try marks a milestone in the progress of 
gas service to the American public. At 
Chicago we saw definite manifestation 
that we are united for progress. We also 
saw conclusive proof that with the aid 
of the natural gas members of our Asso- 


ciation we will be able to go further and 
to do more than without their support and 
counsel. 

Ours is a comprehensive program. It 
is a formidable one. No one can deny 
it. Can any one deny the fact that we are 
thinking straight? They cannot, in the 
light of what happened at Chicago the 
week of October 10. 


The Fournal 


HE morning mail recently brought 

the first monthly issue of the Amer- 
ican Gas Journal. Established in 1859 
and captioned “The Pioneer of the Gas 
Industry,” the Journal has given many 
years of excellent service to the industry. 
Seasoned and tried, it is representative of 
the splendid trade journals devoted to 
our business. 

We offer congratulations and best 
wishes to the editors and owners of the 
Journal. We feel, with them, that the de- 
cision to publish monthly is a step for- 
ward. 
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Needed: Merchants 
(Continued from page 670) 
the need of the merchant type of mind. 
Scratch an engineer and you find a for- 
malist ; scratch a merchant and you find a 
realist. In the solution of your problems 
realism is the acid test. 

Here I turn aside for a moment to meet 
an objection which the merchant outside 
of the public utility field may raise when 
you invite him to come into it. He is 
accustomed to open markets and he may 
hesitate about transferring to an industry 
where prices are regulated by the gov- 
ernment. But he need have no fear for 
he will find that the prices of public utility 
services are determined in very much the 
same way as the prices to which he has 
been accustomed. Regulating commis- 
sions do not determine prices. They de- 
termine whether prices fixed by the com- 
panies are “just and reasonable” and in 
the last analysis a just and reasonable 
price is the one which would have been 
arrived at by fair, but not cutthroat, com- 
petition. The decisions of courts and 


commissions are thickly strewn with dicta 
which seem to throw doubt upon this defi- 
nition of a reasonable price, but you will 
find upon close inspection that the great 


bulk of the decisions sustain it. The con- 
fusion is merely in the words and it orig- 
inated quite as often as not with the pub- 
lic utility companies themselves. The 
merchant who knows how prices are de- 
termined in a fairly competitive field has 
nothing to learn and little to fear in this 
one. 

Such is the need and the opportunity 
for men with the instinct of the merchant 
in the field of domestic use, the most 
casual glance at which will reveal an in- 
terplay of forces so complex and so fas- 
cinating as to put the least imaginative 
executive upon his mettle. If this is not 
a sporting proposition it would be hard to 
find one. 

The industrial and institutional field, 
while very different, is no less interesting. 
Like the Antarctic, it has the advantage 
of being largely unexplored but it is 


clearly of vast proportions. The world- 
wide tendency of population to gravitate 
into cities has raised problems of group 
hygiene, the solution of which cannot be 
postponed much longer, and undeniably 
one of the most pressing of these is the 
smoke nuisance. When this enemy is at- 
tacked in earnest, the burning of raw bi- 
tuminous coal will be forbidden and the 
gas industry will be forced to provide for 
a large percentage of this market by a 
supply of gas or coke. I am aware that 
there are those who believe that fuel oil 
will be a sharp competitor in the whole 
industrial and heating field but in view 
of our limited domestic supply and the 
ravenous appetite of the automotive mar- 
ket for gasoline (to say nothing of the 
marine demand for fuel oil), he would 
be a bold man who would back oil as a 
serious competitor of gas for metropoli- 
tan heating and industrial use. 

Each generation offers to its young 
men opportunities of this character. 
“Those who have eyes to see, let them 
see.” 

I have described some of the more 
obvious opportunities which the gas in- 
dustry offers to men of high selling power. 
Of the need of the industry for such men 
there can be no question as is clearly 
shown by the fact that, although its future 
is perhaps the most brilliant of any in the 
public utility group, the average man, and 
even the average investor, is wholly un- 
aware of the fact. But this should not 
disturb us for, if the men in the industry 
are alive to their opportunities, the future 
will take care of itself; if they fail to 
grasp them they will be displaced by 
those who will not fail. 

Like all great industries, the gas busi- 
ness will develop in each generation a 
few men who tower above their contem- 
poraries because they possess that rare 
combination, the power to conceive and 
the power to execute. They are practical 
men of the highest type because they can 
both dream and do. But their dreams 
seem always to be set in motion by what 

(Continued on page 690) 
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Utilities Prefer Stock Financing 


Distinct Trend Noted in Additional Capital 
Requirements for First Eight Months 


By PAUL A. RYAN 
Statistician, American Gas Association 


NE of the most 
striking features 
of corporation financ- 
ing for the first eight 
months of 1927 is the 
marked tendency for 
public utilities to pro- 
vide for additional 
capital requirements 
through the sale of 
stock. 
For the first time 
in several years the amount of new capi- 
tal secured by the sale of long term bonds 
shows a decided decrease. During the 
first eight months of 1926 the volume of 
new utility capital secured by long term 
bonds comprised $773,979,330, while 


for the corresponding period of 1927 this 


figure dropped to $708,819,600, a decline 
of more than eight per cent. New capital 
secured through short term bonds and 
notes also registered a decline during the 
period, dropping from $59,050,000 to 
$46,075,000, a decrease of more than 20 
per cent. 

At the same time the amount of new 
capital represented by stock rose nearly 
25 per cent, from $385,948,882 during 
the first eight months of 1926 to $478,- 
958,286 for the same period in 1927. 

The importance of this trend is em- 
phasized when one considers that, out of 
the total new capital obligations amount- 
ing to $1,218,978,212 emitted by utilities 
in the first eight months of 1926, almost 
70 per cent was represented by short and 
long term bonds or notes, whereas, for 
the same period of 1927, this proportion 
had dropped to little more than 60 per 
cent. 

These changes reflect in a striking way 
not only the confidence that investors and 
customers of the companies have in the 
soundness and desirability of public util- 


ity securities, but to 
an equally marked ex- 
tent the ability and sa- 
gacity of the various 
utility managements 
in securing the neces- 
sary new capital in 
the shape of owners 
equity rather than in 
creditor obligations. 
While a liberal pro- 
portion of bonded in- 
debtedness has come to be accepted as 
characteristic of most utility financial 
structures, yet economists and students 
of public utility finance have long stressed 
the desirability and importance of build- 
ing up a large ownership or equity in- 
terest in the business. In this way 
the general credit standing of a com- 
pany is enhanced, since the bonds are 
backed by greater security, and the fluc- 
tuations in earnings on the stock are min- 
imized when distributed over a larger 
proportion of such securities, with the 
result that both classes of security sell 
on a somewhat lower yield basis, with a 
consequent lowering in the over-all cost 
of money to the utility. 

These trends in utility financing are 
therefore distinctly encouraging, indicat- 
ing as they do the maintenance and up- 
building of a sound, conservative and 
well-proportioned financial structure for 
the industry. 

For the first eight months of 1927 to- 
tal issues of new securities of all sorts, 
stocks, bonds and notes, representing 
both new and refunding capital, emitted 
by public utility companies in the United 
States, aggregated $1,704,604,286. This 
represents an increase of 15 per cent over 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 

(Continued on page 700) 
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TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 











H. R. Srerrett, for- 
merly vice-president and 
manager, Des Moines 
Gas Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been elected 
president of the com- 
pany to succeed C. M. 
Benedict, resigned. 

Mr. Benedict, who had 
been an official of the 
company for a period of 
five years, was granted a 
leave of absence last 
April, to take up work 
with The United Gas 
Improvement Company, as assistant to P. H. 
Gadsden, vice-president in charge of public 
relations. Since he is now permanently lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, Mr. Benedict resigned 
as president of the Des Moines Company and 
Mr. Sterrett was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Sterrett has been with the Des Moines 
Gas Company for the past eleven years and 
has successively filled the positions of engineer, 
manager, and vice-president. 


H. R. Sterrett 


Witram K. Eavenson has resigned from 
his position as sales manager of the Fall River 


Gas Works Co., Fall River, Mass., and is now 
Pennsylvania representative for the Glenwood 
Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Mr. Eavenson has been associated with the 
Fall River company for the past eight years. 
Prior to that he was with the U. G. I. Company 
for 11 years, and with the Consolidated Gas Co. 
of New York for eight. 


WittraMm H. Honce, who has been connected 
with the Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation since 1910 as manager of the ad- 
vertising and publicity department, has been 
elected a vice-president and manager of a newly 
created sales and advertising department with 
headquarters in Chicago. An early advocate 
of closer association between utility managers 
and the public served, Mr. Hodge has long 
been recognized as one of its foremost students 
of the public relations question. He is the 
author of many magazine articles and pam- 
phlets on the subject, and he has also written 
extensively on advertising and publicity for util- 
ity corporations. 

A native of Wenona, Ill, Mr. Hodge at- 
terided the public schools of Amboy and La 
Salle and at rather an early age entered the 
employ of the La Salle Tribune as reporter, 
serving this and other papers for about two 
years. Following a short connection with the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, he returned 





to the newspaper field. For four years prior 
to his affiliation with the Byllesby organization 
he was managing editor and director of Public 
Service. Since joining the Byllesby interests 
as manager of the advertising and publicity de- 
partment, he has taken a prominent part in the 
development of the customer-ownership plan of 
financing and also in commercial activities of 
utility companies. The new sales and advertis- 
ing department will have general charge of the 
development of new business and advertising at 
all of the Byllesby utility properties. 

He is a past president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. 


J. B. Hill, manager in charge of the Ohio 
Utility Company properties of the United Light 
and Railways Co., Davenport, Ia., has accepted 
a connection with the American Gas & Electric 
Company as assistant to Mr. Frank Espy, first 
vice-president. In his new connection Mr. Hill 
will have to do with the operation of all of 
the company’s properties north of the Ohio 
River from the Atlantic Coast to as far west 
as Rockford, Illinois. 

Before he took charge of the new Ohio prop- 
erties of the United Light, Mr. Hill was with 
the Lincoln Gas & Electric Light Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Prior to this Mr. Hill 
was associate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing at the State University of Iowa. 

For the present Mr. Hill’s headquarters will 
be at the American Gas & Electric Company 
offices, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


C. E. BurtincAME and his associates have 
organized the United Gas Service Company, 
with headquarters at Bartlesville, Okla. The 
officers of the company are C. E. Burlingame, 
president and general manager; L. A. Rowland, 
vice-president, and W. L. Watkins, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Georce B. Evans, president of The Laclede 
Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. D. Lewis as 
director of public relations of the company, to 
succeed Vincent M. Carroll, who has resigned to 
become assistant to the president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 

Mr. Lewis is a native Missourian. He was 
educated at the University of Missouri, and 
was in newspaper work in St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, and as Jefferson City correspondent 
for various metropolitan papers until he came 
to the Laclede two years ago as assistant to 
Mr. Carroll. 


H. R. Srraicut, vice-president and general 
manager of the Empire companies, has an- 
nounced that activities of the publicity, adver- 
tising, Empire publication, stockholders’ service, 
customer ownership, educational work, and 
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public relations of the Empire companies, under 
a central organization to be known as the In- 
formation Service department, will be coordi- 
nated under the direction of Keith Clevenger, 
for several years in charge of public relations 
and its associated activities in the natural gas 
division of the company. 

The entire department will be under the spon- 
sorship and guidance of B. W. Harris, treasurer 
of the Empire companies. Simultaneously it 
was announced that R. J. Daugherty, who has 
been local representative of Henry L. Doherty 
and Company will succeed Clevenger’ as public 
relations representative in the natural gas divi- 
sion. 


The many friends of Guy F. Batchelor will 
learn with regret that he resigned as general 
secretary of the Natural Gas Dept. of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Batchelor had been general secretary and 
treasurer of the Natural Gas Association of 
America for about two years, succeeding Wm. 
B. Way. During his term in office he carried 
on the work of the association in a most effi- 
cient manner and also planned and successfully 
carried through two of the most interesting 
conventions ever held by the old association. 

His home address is 6047 Grafton Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 


Louis Storz has become associated with 
the Kerner Incinerator Company organiza- 
tion of Milwaukee, Wis., as vice-president of 
a new subsidiary company now being organ- 
ized to manufacture gas-fired incinerators for 
domestic use. He will make his headquarters 
at 310 West 65th Street, New York City. An- 
nouncement will be made in due course con- 
cerning the corporate name of the new com- 
pany and its product. 

J. P. Van Hook, formerly of the Home In- 
cinerator Company of Milwaukee, will be as- 
sociated with the sales organization of the 
new enterprise. 


Fottow1nc the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Com- 
pany comes the further announcement that C. 
N. Chubb has been appointed president of the 
new company. This company, now one of the 
largest operating subsidiaries of the United 
Light & Power Company, was formed on Au- 
gust 1 by the consolidation of the Lincoln Pub- 
lic Service Company, the Nebraska Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Iowa Service Company, and 
Maryville Electric Light & Power Company. 

In addition to being president of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Light & Power Company, Mr. Chubb 
is also appointed president of the Lincoln Trac- 
tion Company. 


Mr. Chubb will move his home to Lincoln 
from Davenport. For the past three years his 
work has covered a wide field as vice-president 
of the United Light & Power Engineering & 
Construction Company and as managing super- 
visor of United Light properties in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and several other states. 

There will be no change in the management 
or the policies of the several United Light 
properties constituting the new company. The 
officers are: C. N. Chubb, president; B. J. Den- 
man, vice-president; Richard Schaddelee, vice- 
president; F. H. Brooks, vice-president in 
charge of properties in Iowa, Missouri and Ne- 
braska outside of Lincoln; O. J. Shaw, vice- 
president in charge of properties in Lincoln, 
Havelock and territory now served by the Lin- 
coln Public Service Company; and L. H. 
Heinke, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Chubb studied at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, graduating with the class 
of 1901. After working for a short time in 
the steam railway business, he joined the Har- 
risburg Gas Company of Harrisburg, Pa., a 
subsidiary of the United Gas Improvement 
Company. Here he served his apprenticeship 
and for 15 years continued in the service of 
properties operated by the U. G. I. From Har- 
risburg he went to Kansas City in 1904 as su- 
perintendent of manufacture for the Kansas 
City Missouri Gas Company. His first ex- 


perience as manager of a property came when 
he was still a young man in 1905, when he was 
appointed manager of the Sioux Falls Gas Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

In 1910 he moved to Michigan City, Indiana, 
where he became connected with the Northern 


Indiana Gas & Electric Company. In 1915 he 
was promoted to vice-president and general 
manager of the South Bend Division of the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company with 
headquarters in South Bend. 

Leaving the properties affiliated with the 
U. G. I. Company in 1917, he became vice- 
president and general manager of the Peoples 
Light Company, also gas engineer and super- 
visor of new business activity for all United 
Light properties. In 1925 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the United Light & Railways Company 
and supervisor of the Iowa-Nebraska proper- 
ties of United Light, which positions he held 
at the time of his appointment as president of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Company. 

Mr. Chubb is a past chairman of the Tech- 
nical Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and is a past member of the Advisory 
Council and Executive Board. 


The Citizens Gas Company of Salisbury, 
Md., has been added to the system of the 
Southern Cities Utilities Company. The Salis- 
bury property includes a modern water gas 
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plant and over 27 miles of distribution mains. 
Gas service is supplied in Salisbury and in Del- 
mar. 

The new officers of the Citizens Gas Com- 
pany are: Walter Whetstone, president; H. W. 
Le Boutillier, vice-president; Ferdinand H. 
Graser, secretary; R. M. Fries, treasurer, and 
E. L. Fortin, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

The other directors are: C. F. Mundor and 
John S. Short. 

Other gas properties under the same manage- 
ment are the Manila Gas Corporation, of Ma- 
nila, P. I., and the Salem Gas Light Company, 
of Salem, N. J. 


M. W. Stroud Elected to 
Board of U. G. I. Company 


TOCKHOLDERS of 

The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. at a 
special meeting recently 
voted to increase the 
authorized capital stock 
from 2,036,528 shares of 
the par value of $50 each 
to 2,130,088 shares of like 
par value. 

The stock increase is 
for the purpose of tak- 
ing over certain Connec- 
ticut utilities companies 
and Day & Zimmerman, Inc., which control 
many public service companies. 

The directors were authorized to issue 38,461 
shares in exchange and payment for 3,656 shares 
of the common stock of Hartford City Gas 
Light Company and for 204,481 shares of the 
no par common stock and 8,361 shares of the no 
par preferred stock of the Connecticut Gas & 
Coke Securities Co., which owns 218,324 shares 
of the capital stock of New Haven Gas Light 
Company and 14,000 shares of the common 
stock of Hartford City Gas Light Company, 
each $25 par. 

The stockholders also authorized issue of 
53,082 shares in exchange and payment for 
58,980 shares of the no par common stock of 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., and 2,017 shares in ex- 
change and payment for a like number of shares 
of the no par preferred stock of Day & Zim- 
merman, Inc. 

The stockholders also voted to increase the 
number of directors from nine to twelve. They 
elected Charles Day of Day and Zimmerman, 
Inc.; Morris W. Stroud, president of The 
American Gas Company, and Thomas S. Gates, 
of Drexel and Company. 


M. W. Stroud 


A. G. MacKenzie Becomes 
Director of Penn. Comm. 


A. G. MacKenzie has 
been appointed director 
of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Informa- 
tion Committee. He suc- 
ceeds Major J. S. §, 
Richardson, who has be- 
come director of infor- 
mation for the Joint 
Committee of National 
Utility Associations, 

Mr. MacKenzie has 
been associated with the 
re: Pennsylvania Committee 
A. G. MacKensie since October, 1925. Pre- 
vious to this date he was connected with Phil- 
adelphia newspapers in editorial and repor- 
torial capacities. He has been acting director 
of the Pennsylvania Committee for the past 
five months. 


A. W. Stace Now Director 
of Michigan Committee 


PPOINTMENT of 

Arthur W. Stace, 
Grand Rapids, as director 
of the Michigan Commit- 
tee on Public Utility In- 
formation with offices in 
Ann Arbor, was an- 
nounced recently by A. C. 
Marshall, Detroit, chair- 
man of the committee. 

The committee was 
formed in 1920 by the 
Michigan Gas Associa- 
tion and the Michigan 

A. W. Stace Electric Light Associa- 
tion for the purpose of providing responsible 
information on utility operation and to promote 
public understanding. 

During the past four years, Mr. Stace has 
been engaged in writing articles concerning 
Michigan, her resources and possibilities. For 
many years he was identified with the Grand 
Rapids Press, leaving the post of managing 
editor there to become special writer for the 
Booth newspapers, his particular field being 
constructive editorial research and studies look- 
ing to the solving of Michigan problems and 
the development of Michigan’s natural re- 
sources. 

Mr. Stace was the first president of the 
Michigan Associated Press Editorial associa- 
tion, and is a graduate of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. In his new position he succeeds Alfred 
Fischer, who resigned April 1, to become affili- 
ated with the Semet-Solvay Engineering Cor- 
poration, New York. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Empire State Gas & Electric Association 


A T the highly success- 
ful twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of this 
Association held at the 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
on October 6 and 7, the 
following officers were 
elected: President, 
Henry O. Palmer, of 
Geneva; first vice-presi- 
dent, Charles F. Ruffner, 
of Albany; second vice- 
president, William J. 
E. C. Scobel Welsh, of Staten Island ; 
and treasurer, Samuel G. 
Rhodes, of New York, N. Y. 

The following were elected as members of 
the executive committee: J. N. Carlisle, San- 
ford J. Magee, E. C. Scobel, H. M. Brundage, 
and G. W. Olmsted. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac, N. Y., in 
October, 1928. 


Indiana Gas Association 

The Third Annual Conference for gas meter- 
men offered by Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, in cooperation with the Indiana Gas 
Association will be held November 8, 9, and 
10, 1927. Professor W. A. Knapp, in charge 
of Engineering Extension Department, is di- 
recting the arrangements. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
THE mid-year meeting of this Association 
will be held in the auditorium of the Griest 
Building, Lancaster, Pa., Thursday, December 
8. The program arranged presents subjects of 
a most timely interest and allows for ample dis- 
cussion. 

The meeting will be called to order with open- 
ing remarks at 10 a.m. by President John A. 
Weiser. The members will be welcomed to 
Lancaster by its Mayor, the Honorable F. C. 
Musser, and Frank Duggan will reply on behalf 
of the Association. A brief business session 
will be followed by a talk on “House Heating 
with Gas,” by H. Leigh Whitelaw, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Products Corpora- 
tion, and one on “More House Heating Sales 
by Use of Insulation,” by A. B. Alexander of 
the Armstrong Cork Company. 

At 12:45 the members will assemble for 
luncheon in the ballroom of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, after which there will be an address by 
Fletcher Stites and remarks by a representative 
of the American Gas Association, and by B. F. 
Morgal, chief of bureau of accounts and sta- 


tistics, Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania. Music will be furnished by the Arm- 
strong Quartette. After a talk on “Merits of 
Gas Refrigeration” the following subjects will 
be discussed : 

“Increasing Purification Results by Use of 
Water,” “Consumers Deposits,” “State Require- 
ments on Mains on State Roads,” “Employee 
Education Along Safety Lines,” and “Under 
What General Conditions Should Gas be Dis- 
tributed by High Pressure.” 

Secretary George L. Cullen and a committee 
have devoted considerable time and attention 
in developing a program which warrants a large 
attendance at this meeting. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
‘THE Seventh Annual Gas Meter Short 
Course, sponsored by the Mid-West Gas 
Association, will be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, December 6, 7, 8, 9, 1927. This 
course has gradually broadened into one of the 
best and most successful in the country, and 
from all indications the course this year will 
be even superior to those of previous years. 
The secretary, A. W. Schmidt announces 
that by far the finest and most outstanding 
program ever arranged for a course of this 
kind will be presented. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
"THE 1928 convention of this Association 
will be held at Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California, September 17 to 21. 

A Regional Conference will be held in San 
Francisco, November 17 and 18, 1927, and will 
consist of a general meeting on the afternoon 
of the 17th and four simultaneous section 
meetings on the morning of the 18th—these 
extending into the afternoon if found desir- 
able. All delegates will be entertained at 
luncheon at noon on the 18th. 

Another Regional Sales Conference of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association will be held in 
Los Angeles some time in February, and a 
third in Vancouver, British Columbia, some 
time in May. A joint meeting with the 
Arizona Utilities Corporation will be held at 
Prescott, Arizona, during April. 


Southern Gas Association 


GECRETARY J. P. Connolly announces that 
the twentieth Annual Convention of his 
Association is to be held in Jacksonville, 
Florida, April 17, 18, and 19, 1928. An innova- 
tion for the Southern Gas Association Conven- 
tion will be the holding of sectional as well as 
general sessions. The Commercial and Tech- 
nical Sections will hold separate meetings in 
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the afternoon, while the general sessions will 
occupy the morning hours. 

The general program is in the hands of a 
capable Committee on Papers headed by Allan 
D. Whittaker. 

The chairman of the Commercial Section is 
W. F. Eve, Jr., and A. E. Merchant is chair- 
man of the Technical Section. The entertain- 
ment features of the convention are being ar- 
ranged by a committee with Roy A. Zeigler as 
chairman. 


Comments on Gas Industry 

(Continued from page 654) 
perhaps, and so on, the all-year load fac- 
tor will be improved. This means that 
we can afford to take such other seasonal 
off-peak business at a low rate and utilize 
otherwise idle production and distribution 
equipment. 

Our studies of load characteristics also 
indicate that we can supply a large volume 
of gas at low rates to industrial customers 
who agree to use little or no gas between 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. on Sundays and holi- 
days. This is attractive to industrial 
users whose plants are always closed on 


Sundays and holidays. It is attractive to 
the company because it improves the load 


factor of the total business. Under such 
conditions of sale, we can increase our in- 
dustrial sales by 50 per cent of the present 
total without increasing the maximum 
one-hour demand on the system, and an 
industrial load of this size would increase 
the hourly load factor of the entire system 
from 32 per cent to 44 per cent. 

Studies of this sort will be found val- 
uable in directing the new business activi- 
ties of a gas company. They must of 
course go hand in hand with rate making 
studies. For the importance of recog- 
nizing certain rate making fundamentals 
cannot be overemphasized. 

In this particular, again, we can profit 
by the experience of the electrical indus- 
try. In my judgment, that industry 
would be nowhere near where it is today, 
after only 45 years of existence, if it were 
not for its early recognition of this sound 
economic principle; namely, that the 
customer who uses the company’s service, 


and therefore its investment, the greatest 
number of hours per day per year is en- 
titled to the lowest rate. 

Application of correct rate making 
principles is vital to the new business 
activities of a gas company. But here 
again mental attitude is important. The 
natural inertia of human nature, if left 
to itself, is apt to suggest that certain 
classes of business cannot be taken on 
because the company has no rate low 
enough to get the business. That is the 
wrong mental attitude in which to ap- 
proach the problem. The correct line of 
approach is to determine, first, whether 
the business is one for which gas is prop- 
erly usable, and if it is, then set about 
making a rate that will get the business 
at a profit. 

In my judgment, the greater increase 
in the sale of electricity, as compared with 
gas, in the last quarter of a century, has 
been due mainly to three factors: 


First—General recognition by electrical men 
of the fundamental economics which, as I have 
said, are identical in both industries. 


Second—The higher type of salesmanship ap- 
plied in the electrical industry, and consequently 
keener effort to get new business. 


Third—Intensive research and experimenting, 
at great expense, for the development of elec- 
trical appliances. 


Lack of adequate expenditure by gas 
appliance manufacturers, for research 
and experimenting, has been, in my 
judgment, a great obstacle to large-per- 
centage increases in gas sales. I blame 
the gas manufacturers more than the ap- 
pliance manufacturers for this in the past. 
How could one expect the development of 
apparatus for large-volume consumption, 
when the basis of rate making was to 
charge each user the same unit price, re- 
gardless of his use of the investment—a 
basis that was an absolute barrier to large- 
volume sales? 

In taking this position, I am but re- 
peating the position taken again and 
again in the early days of the electrical 
business, when appealing for changes in 

(Centinued on page 689) 
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A Review of Accounting Section Activities 


The High Spots of What This Section Has Done Since Its Inception 


By J. W. HEINS 
Phila. Suburban-Counties Gas & Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


O attempt to recount the progress 

made by this section would almost 
savor of reciting a fairy tale. At the or- 
ganization meeting held in June, 1918, 
there were 15 present. From that small 
number at the beginning of our endeav- 
ors, the membership has increased to 916 
in 1927. This magnificent growth speaks 
much louder than words for the great in- 
terest that has been taken in the activities 
of the section. 

That the section through its several 
committees has functioned as was desired, 
and in turn has been able to give to the 
gas fraternity assistance in its many ac- 
counting problems, is certainly borne out 
by the splendid growth in its membership 
and attendance at the several conventions. 

To show further with what great favor 
the activities as a whole are looked upon, 
it would seem unnecessary to state that 
the best accountants in the industry have 
given most liberally of their time and 
knowledge in the furtherance of such en- 
deavors. Every phase of accounting 
routine, both general and local, has been 
dealt with in a complete manner to date. 
There have been prepared and presented 
to the industry, largely through conven- 
tion contributions, 142 reports and papers 
during the brief period covered between 
1919 and 1927. 

The records of the first sectional meet- 
ing as recorded in the proceedings speak 
of confining the work to essentials that 
today sound very funny in the light of the 
expansive activities conducted by this 
section. 

Back in those early days earnest con- 
sideration was given to the uniform classi- 


Presented at A. G. A. Convention. 


fication of accounts, and this very vital 
subject assigned to a committee, the per- 
sonnel of which has not greatly changed 
in that time, being then, as now, composed 
of the best accounting brains of the indus- 
try. It is not necessary for me to refer to 
the manifold trials and tribulations of this 
committee in its endeavor to accomplish 
successfully the almost complete adoption 
by all state commissions of its preparation 
of a uniform classification. 

At that time consideration was also 
given to the study of office labor-saving 
devices, and that this committee has been 
equally as successful in its endeavors is 
borne out by the great strides that have 
been made particularly in reduction of 
local office detail. From this committee’s 
activities, without doubt was born the 
then considered radical departure of the 
“Baltimore System of Bookkeeping 
Without Books.” Those of you who were 
present at that memorable Convention in 
New York City when the paper on this 
subject of abolishing the bound ledgers 
for customers’ accounting was presented 
will no doubt recall the turmoil that en- 
sued on the parts of those who were not 
yet ready to believe that such a radical 
step as confining our local accounting al- 
most entirely to route books could be ac- 
complished, and we all know how this sec- 
tion has fostered this great achievement 
and the resultant savings that have been 
effected. 

Likewise, great savings have been ef- 
fected through the untiring efforts of the 
insurance committee who have worked 
zealously in accomplishing the desired 
end. 

I could go on and enumerate the many 
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and varied activities that have been fos- 
tered by this section with respect to the ef- 
forts of all the committees, as, for in- 
stance, the fixed capital records, statistics, 
budgetary control, cost accounting, store- 
room accounting, automobile accounting. 
Each and every one of these large sub- 
jects has had a thorough study made and 
full and comprehensive reports presented. 

Your managing director has on more 
than one occasion complimented the won- 
derful organization this section repre- 
sented. This has not been accomplished 
by any mere matter of chance but entirely 
through cooperation, working with the 
spirit of “All for one, and one for all.” 
We have enjoyed the most pleasant of 
friendly relations; in fact, no discord has 
ever been allowed to permeate our activ- 
ities. 

Each succeeding chairman has had his 
problems, but I know you will agree with 
me in saying that they have been admir- 
ably met, wholly and solely through the 
untiring efforts and unstinted support of 
the various committees selected. 

We have been particularly fortunate in 
being able to attract to our activities men 
from all sections of the industry who in 
any wise come in contact with accounting 
work, and not the least of these has been 
the committees who have so ably handled 
the broad subject of customers’ relations. 
This field of endeavor you all know 
touches practically every branch of the 
industry and is a problem that will always 
be with us. In fact, I might say there is 
no part of our business that does not touch 
in some wise the accounting side of the 
industry, and for that reason, if for no 
no other, we must continue to go about 
our activities in a broad gauge way so 
that we may continue to accomplish 
through cooperation results that can be 
presented to our several executives in a 
striking way. 

It does not seem necessary any longer 
to indulge in verbal sham battles as for- 
merly to prove attractive and keep interest 
moving, for now we seem to have such a 
wide range of subjects that attending 





delegates from all sections find it to their 
interest to attend our various sessions. 

Each succeeding convention seems to 
outstrip its predecessors in attendance and 
in interest shown, and this one is by no 
means an exception. Your very able chair- 
man has labored unceasingly during his 
tenure of office to the end that all those 
attending these sessions might have the 
very best presented to them and that he 
has succeeded no one will deny. You have 
also shown by your wise selection of of- 
ficers for next year that it is your desire 
for a continuance of the great strides so 
far accomplished. 

There are ever so many unsung heroes 
who have been very large contributors to 
the great success this section has enjoyed. 
None of whom, however, have done more 
in a quiet, unassuming way than your 
newly elected chairman. He has labored 
unceasingly since the very inception of 
this Association, and particularly the Ac- 
counting Section, and has given of him- 
self and his time most lavishly. It is a 


well-deserved tribute of appreciation and 


honor that you have conferred in unani- 
mously selecting him as your leader for 
the ensuing year. 











PORTER IS HONORED 

U G. I. men attending the meeting pre- 

*sented a handsome gavel to Mr. Porter. 
The presentation was made Philip H. Gads- 
den, a vice-president of The U. G. I. Co, 
who said: “The very delightful privilege has 
been accorded me by your friends and asso- 
ciates in the U. G. I. organization of telling 
you how greatly pleased we are that you 
have been so signally honored, and how 
proud we are that for the coming year the 
chairman of the Accounting Section will be 
a U. G. I. man. 

“Official honors, political preferment, ma- 
terial possessions are all recognized as 
prizes in the struggle of life. But the real 
rewards of human effort cannot be ade- 
a represented by material things. 

hey consist in the friendship, esteem, and 
confidence of those with whom one has 
closely associated in the journey of life. 

“As a token to the confidence and esteem 
of your many U. G. I. friends, and as a re- 
minder of future years of a day which I 
doubt not will stand out as one of the red 
letter days of your life, I have the honor, 
which I highly prize, of presenting this 
gavel to you.” 
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Space-Grabbing in the Newspapers 
Why Isn’t There Redress for an Industry or Individual That Is 
Blackguarded by ‘‘Guardians of the Peepul’’? 


By B. J. MULLANEY 
Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, II. 


HE utility indus- 

try is at times ac- 
cused of attempting 
this by means of the 
usual press-agent meth- 
ods, more or less dis- 
guised. On the con- 
trary, as we see it, pub- 
lic utilities are victims 
much oftener than 
beneficiaries of space- 
grabbing. 

Our industry is not 
unique in this. Other 
industries have similar 
experiences. Familiar 
examples are the multi- 
tude of head-lined pro- 
posals for putting the 
government into busi- 
ness, in competition 
with, or to the exclu- 
sion of, existing businesses, as well as pro- 
posals for “curbing”—that “curbing” is 
a pet word of space-grabbing propagan- 
dists—or otherwise dealing with this, that, 
or the other industry. 

The public utility industry may at pres- 
ent be getting an undue share of attention 
from that particular breed of space-grab- 
bers because it is so large, although rela- 
tively so new, and therefore conspicuous. 
But on the whole the intrinsically worth- 
while doings and developments of busi- 
ness and industry generally appear to re- 
ceive far less newspaper attention than 
Statements, proposals and_ enterprises 
inimical to business and industry. 

I am not sobbing about this nor com- 
plaining of its existence. I am only draw- 
ing attention to it in the hope of getting 
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more light on the rea- 
son why of it and 
its inconsistencies and 
anomalies. 

Let the propagan- 
dists propose “curbing” 
the public utilities in 
any respect and they 
get on the first page or 
near it. The utilities 
expend brains, energy 
and much money on 
real development of in- 
estimable value to the 
general public and get 
—maybe—a paragraph 
over near the want ads. 

The American Gas 
Association Testing 
Laboratory at Cleve- 
land—an institution for 
standardizing safety 

and efficiency in gas ranges and all other 
appliances—is of vastly more practical, 
tangible value to the public than any 
“curbing” proposal within my time. But 
if we suggest that “news” of that kind 
deserves more space than it gets, use of 
the advertising columns is intimated. 

We do not resent the advertising sug- 
gestion. Indeed we make use of it—abun- 
dantly—to the aggregate amount of 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year for 
public utility advertising. But we are 
naturally somewhat irked by the discrimi- 
nation. It seems a bit one-sided that we 
should have to depend upon paid adver- 
tising to offset space-grabbing propagan- 
da that is certainly not entitled to any 
more consideration, on account of in- 
trinsic importance and public interest, 
than our story is. 
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The professional “curbers” never spent 
a nickel for advertising, and do not intend 
to. Newspaper encouragement of them 
is therefore in a way evidence against the 
accusation that newspapers are utterly 
venal. For the newspapers must know 
that, if public utilities were to become 
government owned, the millions of ad- 
vertising revenue now drawn from them 
would be cut off. 


NEWS AS SUCH 

The “news” of the space-grabbing 
propagandists is hardly superior to our 
“news,” according to any tangible and 
definable standard of news value. Some 
millions of American citizens make their 
living in the employ of the public utilities. 
Other millions have some billions of their 
own dollars invested in public utilities. 
Practically everybody uses one or more 
kinds of public utility service. What 
those utilities are doing—not going to 
do, but are doing—for more and better 
service would seem to be as important and 
interesting to the public as announce- 
ments that some professional “curber” is 
going to get somebody—maybe—to in- 
troduce a bill at Washington or elsewhere. 
But the “curber” wins in the space-grab- 
bing. 

Take the details of rates. In the 
annual cost-of-living expenditures for 
the average American family, the com- 
bined expenditure for gas, electricity, 
street car rides and telephone service is 
only about six per cent of the total living 
cost expenditure. That is inconsequential 
in comparison with the usefulness of 
bettered services or in comparison with 
other cost-of-living items. But to judge 
by the headlines you might think a gas 
or light bill reduction of 10 or 15 cents 
a month was the most important news in 
the world. 

This diversity in permitted space-grab- 
bing, this discrimination against legiti- 
mate business and industry in favor of 
professional propagandists, is especially 
noticeable in what comes out of Washing- 
ton. Almost any group there, with an 
ingeniously constructed name implying 


—____... 


a “public interest,” can grab space for 
propaganda that is frequently downright 
libel. And the newspapers using it sel- 
dom make even a pretense of giving the 
other side a hearing. 

This discrimination—is it simple care- 
lessness or something else? It is scarcely 
attributable entirely to the intrinsic impor- 
tance of what the propagandists say, or 
to the superiority, and consequent impor- 
tance, of the sayers as men and citizens, 
The Cortelyous and Owen Youngs of the 
public utility industry are hardly out- 
classed, as men or citizens, by the 
Pinchots and Basil Manlys of propa- 
ganda-land. Therefore again: Why the 
discrimination ? 

When: the why of prominence given to 
certain classes of news is questioned, the 
stock newspaper answer is: “We give the 
public what it wants.” But do they really 
know always what the public wants? If 
they always do, singly or compositely, 
shouldn’t we find newspapers read reg- 
ularly by practically everybody who can 
read? As a matter of fact, great num- 
bers who can read seldom, or never, look 
at a paper. Or if editorial judgment of 
what the public wants is even approxi- 
mately as correct as it is assumed to be, 
shouldn’t we find closer agreement be- 
tween the papers and the public as ex- 
pressed in election returns? 


All of which suggests that use of space- 
grabbing propaganda, as well as other 
editorial manifestations, may be consid- 
erably influenced by prejudicies, precon- 
ceptions and a habit of thinking, without 
any particular rhyme or reason, that one 
thing is “news” and something else 
equally important or interesting isn’t. 

Another factor perhaps is the interest 
of newspapers in personalities rather than 
in ideas. It is easier to deal piquantly, 
picturesquely or sensationally with per- 
sonalities. The Peace Ship, for example, 
to “get the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas,” was practically worthless, if 
not ridiculous, as an idea; the Henry 
Ford personality made big news of it. 
When professional propagandists shoot 
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at an industry, they seem to pick always 
a big one with conspicuous personalities 
in it, and the personality factor works for 
space-grabbing, although with. “reverse 
English.” 

The workings of the same factor in a 
variety of ways is apparently observable. 
Almost any self-appointed “friend of the 
people,” regardless of his personal unim- 
portance, seems able to make the headlines 
by blackguarding an industry or some 
conspicuous industrialist, and the black- 
guarded have little or no redress. 

A period of unusual expansion comes 
to an industry, as it has in light and 
power. Its rapid growth necessitates new 
expedients in financing. Its success at- 
tracts financial adventurers—inflation 
schemers—as sugar attracts flies. In- 
cidental and isolated consequences’ of 
their activity are then made an excuse for 
indicting the entire industry. On the other 
hand, unwary investors are fleeced to the 
tune of $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 a 
year by means of fraudulent securities— 
oil, mining, land or industrial—but with 
no conspicuous personalities in it, the 
world-savers ignore it. 

In none of this would I be understood 
as criticising the way newspapers are 
made. The men who are making them 
are doubtless better at the job than I 
would be; otherwise I would probably be 
working at it. As stated before I am only 
drawing attention to certain apparent cir- 
cumstances in the hope that it may lead— 
somebody, somewhere, perhaps, . to less 
partiality in permitted space-grabbing. 

If the newspapers do not want to re- 
strict the professional space-grabbers, 
who are especially inimical to business and 
industry, they might at least give business 
and industry a 30 or 40 per cent. break in 
presenting our side, if an even break .is 
too much. If they do not want to do that, 
we shall simply have to go along as we are 
going, in tune with the old bromide: 
“Small favors thankfully received; larger 
ones in proportion.” 

At that we are not doing so badly. In 
spite of the apparent inconsistencies and 


anomalies referred to, the public utility 
industry, as well as most other industries, 
now gets much fairer newspaper treat- 
ment than it did some years ago. Much 
of the change is attributable to our own 
mild ventures into space-grabbing. There 
has been more consistent effort in recent 
years to make the real news of the indus- 
try more easily accessible to newspapers. 
They have in most cases met us half way, 
accepting and using our information 
when it appealed to them as legitimate 
news. 


Comments on Gas Industry 


(Continued from page 684) 


the method of charging for energy. The 
danger of incorrect charging still exists 
in the gas business, I believe. The indus- 
try as a whole seems not yet entirely con- 
verted to the economic principle involved. 

Sales efforts for large-volume increases 
are mostly wasted when that principle is 
ignored. By applying the principle with 
the aggressive campaigning for new busi- 
ness, the electric people have earned their 
large-percentage increases. Inquiry will 
show that the electrical industry still 
spends far more for sales promotion than 
the gas industry does. 

Whatever success I have had in the 
gas industry has come by following the 
same economic principles that I have fol- 
lowed in the electrical industry. I intend 
to keep at it on the same basis. What 
has _ proved to be right in electricity must 
prove to be right in gas, for the economic 
principles are the same in both. 

The vitality and stability of the gas in- 
dustry have been tested and proved by 
time. It has successfully weathered pro- 
found adversities—a revolutionary change 
in the decline of its lighting load, an 
economic cataclysm during the World 
War. Yet it is today stronger than ever. 
If it believes in itself as I believe in it, 
then its best years are still to come. 
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Needed: Merchants 

(Continued from page 678) 
is going on in the world around them. 
Unlike the inventors of machinery who 
spend most of their lives in blazing new 
trails which often lead to chaos, these men 
grasp with unerring hands the practical 
ideas with which other men fumble and 
turn them to the service of mankind. 
And when the thing is done it seems to 
us not like an invention of pure genius, 
which it is, but like a development of 
well-known and generally accepted prin- 
ciples which in truth it was not until it 
was seen by the eye of genius. 

To attempt to draw the horoscope of 
this development in the gas industry may 
seem like a piece of gratuitous fiction and 
yet, if no attempt be made to enter into 
details, the broad outlines are so clear 
that no student can well miss them. For 
it cannot be denied that the production of 
gas as now carried on is not one industry 
but four. What we call the gas business 
consists in the production, actual or po- 
tential, of gas, coke, tar and ammonia, 
and motor fuels, and it should be ob- 
served at the outset that at least three- 
fourths of the business is outside of the 
public utility field and will remain so. 
Of all the products of the distillation of 
coal, gas is the only one which is, or is 
likely to be, under government regulation, 
a fact which may prove controlling in 
the evolution of the industry. Gas men re- 
fer to gas as their main product, and coke, 
tar, and ammonia as their by-products 
because they are gas men, but to the fuel 
merchant coke is the main product, the 
gas often being a pure waste, while to 
the manufacturing chemist the coal tars 
offer a field of activity and economic de- 
velopment which overshadows all other 
products of the coal. In the production 
and marketing of the coal tar derivatives 
we have so far been very backward, but 
they contain a future inseparable from the 
development of the gas industry and may 
perhaps become the dominant factor in it. 

We may be fairly sure that the busi- 
ness of producing gas in the future will 


be a minor department of a great indus- 
try vertically integrated, beginning with 
coal in the ground, and oil which is merely 
another form of it, and ending with mo- 
tor fuels, dyes, medicines and explosives. 
Here we open a career essentially differ- 
ent from that of the public utility man for 
it is not only freed from government 
price regulation, by which timid men are 
daunted, but it brings in not only the 
problems of balancing sales in many do- 
mestic markets but those of international 
markets as well. Today we have no 
standing in the foreign markets for color- 
ing and dyestuffs, but with our unequalled 
command of capital and our home market 
which enables us to get into quantity 
production at one stride we need fear the 
competition of no other nation if only 
our native ability is adequate to the task. 

This world-wide field of operation is 
where the acid test will be applied and the 
industry with which we have grown up 
split into two divisions according to the 
temperament of the leading spirits. There 
will be one group, by far the largest, com- 
manded by prudent men who will con- 
tinue the policy of cautious creeping 
which has characterized the whole indus- 
try in the past. Their motto will be 
“Slow but sure”—‘“Look before you leap” 
and they will never stretch out their arms 
further than they-can draw them back 
again. 

The other group will be men of the 
New World, dominated by feeling and 
instinct, to whom the scientific method of 
approach is servant and not master, frank- 
ly using logic only to check conclusions 
at which they have previously arrived by 
a process largely subconscious. Of the 
many high-spirited men who seek success 
by this road there will be few who find 
it, for nothing short of the genius which 
can combine and synthesize a bewildering 
array of apparently divergent forces can 
here prevail. For most men “the vaulting 
ambition that o’erleaps itself” will best 
be left alone but we shall see a few new 
constellations in our industrial sky made 
from these whirling nebulae. 
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The Laboratory—Today and Tomorrow 
The A. G. A. Testing Laboratory Has Had a Year of 
Intense Activity and Remarkable Achievement 


By R. W. GALLAGHER 
Chairman, Laboratory Managing Committee 


URING the 

past year the 
Testing Laboratory 
has received more 
favorable recogni- 
tion and completed 
more important 
plans for future 
expansion than at 
any other time in 
its history. The 
whole-hearted sup- 
port given it by the 
majority of our 
leading appliance manufacturers, and 
practically every member gas company 
has resulted in its becoming one of our 
Association’s most popular activities. The 
intense interest displayed in it also by al- 
lied trades and industries as well as its 
ready acceptance by the gas consuming 
public, has conclusively proved the gas in- 
dustry’s foresight in founding an institu- 
tion of this kind. 

Last year the various appliance com- 
mittees under the general supervision of 
A. H. Hall, chairman of the A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee, made 
notable progress. New requirements for 
gas water heaters, furnaces, and boilers 
were completed and revisions to the gas 
range and space heater standards made 
and placed in effect. In addition to these, 
our Gas Safety Code was supplemented 
by tentative and detailed standards gov- 
erning methods of appliance installation 
which will be placed in final form during 
the latter part of this convention. 

The successful application of our appli- 
ance standards during the past two years 
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has conclusively 
proven their prac- 
tical value. The 
fact that more than 
90 per cent of them 
are directly or in- 
directly related to 
matters of public 
safety adds to their 
national appeal. In 
fact, they have be- 
gun to assume in- 
ternational aspects, 
for the Canadian 
Gas Association at its last annual con- 
vention unanimously approved an agree- 
ment between that Association and cur 
own, providing for the adoption of 
all of our appliance standards and the ac- 
ceptance of our Laboratory as their offi- 
cial testing agency. Considerable interest 
has also been exhibited in them by various 
manufacturers and organizations in the 
British Isles, Germany, Australia and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

There has been some misunderstanding 
regarding the purpose of our require- 
ments. It should be recalled in the be- 
ginning that they are minimum standards 
that every appliance to which they apply 
should meet. They refer almost entirely to 
the nature of performance obtained rather 
than how an appliance shall be built. We 
believe that it would hamper appliance de- 
velopment to go too far into construc- 
tional details at the present time, and any 
plan for grading appliances in order of 
their merit, we are sure would also fail. 
Our present standards insure the cus- 
tomer reasonably durable construction, 
and, what is most important of all, safe 
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and efficient performance. Naturally we 
wish the customer to select the best appli- 
ance that he can afford, and generally 
speaking, we believe now that he will do 
so. 

Plans are under way for the appoint- 
ment of three new appliance committees 
during the coming year. Their activities 
will enlarge the scope of the Laboratory’s 
usefulness and practically cover the entire 
domestic gas appliance field. We are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Hall, his commit- 
tee men, and all of the interested govern- 
mental bureaus for their activities during 
the past year. Their untiring efforts have 
resulted in the completion of practical 
standards of proven value without which 
our present successful and comprehensive 
testing program could not have been car- 
ried out. 

Practically all of the larger gas appli- 
ance manufacturers in the United States 
and several in Canada have.submitted their 
products to the Laboratory for approval. 
It is estimated that approximately 50 per 
cent of the gas water heaters, 60 per cent 
of the space heaters, and 75 per cent of 
the gas ranges sold east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the next calendar year, 
will bear the Laboratory’s seal of ap- 
proval. 

Realizing the necessity of protecting 
their people from the hazards connected 
with the use of cheap and inferior appli- 
ances, several cities throughout the 
United States have adopted ordinances 
regulating the sale and installation of gas 
appliances. 

In addition to the appliance research 
work which must necessarily precede. the 
preparation of our approval requirements, 
a number of other important problems 
were also investigated. Research work 
on the capacity of fixed orifices for differ- 
ent kinds of gases and pressures, the ef- 
fectiveness of various types of draft di- 
verters, the corrosive resisting qualities 
of different kinds of gas range oven lin- 
ing materials, and the merits of certain 
types of “so-called” gas savers and de- 
tachable solid-tops, was completed. Real- 


izing that the Laboratory’s first duty was 
to provide a reasonably complete list of 
approved appliances at the earliest pos- 
sible date, a conscientious effort was made 
to avoid anything that might interfere 


with the successful conclusion of this gen- , 


eral plan. The investigations made, how- 
ever, were so related to the successful 
conclusion of our appliance-testing work, 
that they had to be carried out in con- 
junction with it. It is quite probable that 
in this field the Laboratory will eventually 
find its greatest opportunities for future 
usefulness. 

The Laboratory has been enabled, in 
the short period of a few months, to 
render a signal service to the gas industry 
through its research work on mixed gases, 
This activity has been carried out by 
authority of the Executive Board under 
the auspices of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Engineering Survey of the 
Gas Industry of the Technical Section 
through a Mixed Gas Research Subcom- 
mittee. It is, of course, necessary that we 
take advantage of every available means 
of producing our product as cheaply as 
possible under any and all circumstances, 
The economic advantage of mixing gases, 
therefore, is one of our most important 
considerations. 

A study of the effects of mixing gases 
on their utilization resolves itself into an 
investigation of the following major fac- 
tors: 

(1) Effect of variations in specific gravity; 
(2) effect of varying heating values; (3) 
effect of the composition of the mixture on 
combustion; (4) effect of varying gas pres- 
sures. 

The Laboratory’s investigation of this 
entire subject will, it is estimated, require 
from two to three years. I am glad to an- 
nonce at this time to the gas industry of 
America, that the first phase of the in- 
vestigation has been completed. This 
work was conducted for the purpose of 
finding out how large a variation in spe- 
cific gravity, using mixtures of carbureted 
water gas with coke oven gas with the 


heating value remaining constant, could 
(Continued on page 698) 
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Industrial Sales Course Sets New Record 


Course under J. P. Leinroth Attracts More Than 
100 Men from All Over the Country 


HE third course for industrial gas 
salesmen held in New York from 
| September 19 to October 1 was an out- 
' standing success, more than 100 industrial 
gas men having attended from eighteen 
different states including California, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, and Georgia. 

The course was confined essentially to 
the sales rather.than-the technical phases 
of the business, the latter, it is felt, being 
well taught in the courses held at M.I.T. 
the University of Illinois, etc. 

The students themselves expressed the 
opinion that this course was the best 
given so far and that the principles which 
were discussed will prove of the greatest 
value to them. 

The course is given by the Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and is under the direction of the 
Committee on Education of Personnel. 
J. P. Leinroth, general fuel representative, 
The Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J., is chairman. 
The course was opened by Oscar H. 
Fogg, vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York and now 
president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, who declared that, in his opinion, the 
industrial phases of the gas industry held 
out the greatest promise for future de- 
velopments. 

J. A. Doyle, vice-president, W. S. 
Rockwell Company, gave an excellent in- 
formal talk to the men, in which he cau- 
tioned them against the popular fallacy 
on the part of many engineers to credit 
a given fuel for improvements resulting 
when a cheap, unsuited or inefficiently 
tun furnace is replaced by an efficient and 
specially designed apparatus expertly op- 
erated on another fuel. 


The next two days were devoted to a 
study of industrial factory organizations. 
The men learned how factory cost finding 
practices are developed and what impor- 
tant significance they have to the indus- 
trial gas salesmen. N. T. Ficker, form- 
erly professor of Management of New 
York University and now with the In- 
ternational Business Machine Corpora- 
tion, conducted these lectures. 

H. W. Hayward, director, Research 
Institute, Combustion Utilities Company, 
and E. G. DeCoriolis devoted the next 
two days to a study of the value of the 
survey in industrial gas work. 

Supplementing these lectures of Mr. 
‘Hayward and Mr. DeCoriolis there were 
motion pictures of the Studebaker and 
Chevrolet automobile plants. 

These pictures were followed by the 
educational film of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York. 

Salesmanship in its various aspects was 
the topic of Elmer E. Ferris, professor 
of Salesmanship at New York University. 
His lectures had been widely advertised, 
particularly in connection with the new 
book on Industrial Gas Salesmanship pre- 
pared by Prof. Ferris in cooperation with 
the Committee on Education of Person- 
nel, and the attendance for Prof. Ferris’s 
lectures averaged more than eighty. 

The students prepared papers as as- 
signments analyzing these points and 
showed just how they would undertake 
to prepare and deliver an orderly sales 
talk. The home work done was particu- 
larly valuable in impressing students with 
the work delivered at the lectures. Con- 
siderable time was devoted to the’ im- 
portant question of overcoming objec- 
tions and sales resistance. Gas in rela- 
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lation to competitive fuels was discussed 
by W. M. Hepburn, vice-president, Sur- 
face Combustion Company. 

Alexander Forward, managing director 
of the A. G. A., addressed the students on 
the importance of the consolidation of the 
natural gas and the manufactured gas in- 
dustry in the newly devised Natural Gas 
Department of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Thursday and Friday morning of the 
second week were devoted to report writ- 
ing and business letters. Winnard Pres- 
cott, professor of English at Massachu- 
setts Institue of Technology, gave the men 
much valuable information on the tech- 
nique of proper report and letter writing. 

F. C. Mackey, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section, devoted an afternoon to 
the subject of systematizing industrial gas 
sales work and Frank L. Blanchard, of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, spoke on 
what a salesman should know about ad- 
vertising. 

The final day of the course was con- 
ducted by Mr. Leinroth and was a ques- 
tion and answer discussion by the stu- 
dents, taking up various problems in 
which they were vitally interested and ob- 
taining the opinions of the others on the 
proper solution of the question. 


$$... 


Donald Mackie Heads 
Utility Advertising Ass’n 


ONALD MACKIE, of the Consumers 

Power Company, Jackson, Mich., has 
been elected president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of B. J. Mullaney, 
Other officers elected by the board of directors 
who met at Chicago recently are: J. ¢ 
Barnes, New Orleans Public Service, Inc, 
first vice-president; L. D. Gibbs, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, Boston, see- 
ond vice-president; Dana Howard, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, third vice. 
president; and T. P. Pfeiffer, H. M. Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corporation, 
Chicago, secretary. Charles W. Person, 
American Gas Association, was _ reelected 
treasurer. 


-' ENew Editor of Natural Gas 


H. J. Strut, formerly associate editor of 
Fuel Oil, is now editor of Natural Gas, the of- 
ficial publication of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association. Mr. 
Struth brings to his new position a wealth of 
experience, both in the natural gas and editorial 
fields. 

W. Re. Brown, who has been editor of 
Natural Gas since its inception, is at present 
engaged in commercial work in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The office of Natural Gas is now 9 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


f the American Gas Association ey ay Boe 


Oo 
he monthly at Brattleboro, Vermont for ober 
3, 3 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, ove = 4 appeared Howard F. 
Weeks, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
American Gas Association Monthly and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

at the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, American Gas Association, New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Howard F. Weeks, New York, N. Y.; 
Meneging Editor, None; Business Managers, None. 

- at the owner is: American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; President, 
Alexander B. Macbeth, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Vice-President, O. H. Fogg, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, C. E. 
Paige, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, a3 
Managing Director, Alexander Forward, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 


or security holder appears upon the books of the | 


company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the bool 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
HOWARD F. WEEKS. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1927. 
[Seal] CAROLYN E. JONES, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 6. 
N. Y. Co. Register’s No. 90%. 
(My commission expires March 30, 192.) 
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Executive Interest in and Responsibility 


for Sales 


By W. ALTON JONES 
First Vice-President, Cities Service Co. 


S we reckon age in American in- 

dustries we are among the oldest, 
but from the standpoint of intensive sales 
development the gas business is still in 
its swaddling clothes. It is true that the 
two branches of the industry now serve 
some fourteen million customers. 

These are formidable figures, but when 
we consider the breadth of the field we 
serve and the number of uses in both 
domestic and industrial life to which our 
product can be put, we must admit that 
we have hardly scratched the surface in 
the matter of business development. 

I think it would be well for us to reflect 
for a moment on the development in 
some other lines of business and ask our- 
selves whether or not, in face of these 
records, we should feel satisfied with 
what we have done. The automobile in- 
dustry is scarcely more than a quarter 
of a century old. There are now more 
than twenty million cars in use in Amer- 
ica. The radio has been in popular use 
only five years, and yet there are -now 
more than six million receiving sets in 
the United States alone. So far as I 
know, nothing in the history of American 
industry compares with the growth of 
these two lines of business and, so far 
as I am able to find out, nothing has con- 
tributed so much to the growth of these 
industries as intensified sales effort. 
Many of us have never realized that in 
the last analysis the success of our busi- 
Ness is dependent upon intensified busi- 
ness development, which can only come 
through intensified sales activity. 

The public utility business generally, 
and particularly the gas industry, has suf- 
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fered in the past because of some popu- 
lar misconceptions. One of the most seri- 
ous has been the common belief that 
because we were the only gas company 
serving in a given territory, we had no 
competition. 

The gas industry has always had the 
keenest competition. Many years ago, 
gas, through competition, displaced can- 
dies and kerosene lighting. Later the elec- 
tric company came into the lighting field. 
We were forced to go into another com- 
petitive field with coal for cooking and 
water heating. In this field we have found 
much profitable business, but even here 
we have not secured half of the business 
available. For many years the field of 
house heating was practically untouched 
by the gas industry, and now when we 
feel we can really go after this business 
in earnest, there is a new competitor in 
the field, namely, oil. 

Another popular misconception is the 
belief that because our service is cheap, 
efficient, and dependable, the public will 
use it in preference to more expensive 
and less efficient heating agents. We are 
now convinced that this is not true, for 
in the last few years many of our cus- 
tomers have been taken from us by the 
electric range. I think almost without 
exception the cost of electric service for 
cooking and water heating is greatly in 
excess of the same service supplied by 
the gas company. 

A third misconception is the opinion 
that only the rich can afford complete gas 
service. In America the average family 
can usually afford what it wants. There 
are thousands of Americans now using 
automobiles whose family budget will not 
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balance because of this fact, but they keep 
right on using them. 

There are likewise thousands of Amer- 
icans who are waiting for the gas com- 
panies to demonstrate to them the con- 
venience and iuxury of automatic house 
heating by gas. When they have a taste 
of this luxury, they will be as slow to 
give it up as they are their automobiles. 

Another popular misconception which 
has prevailed for a long time is that a 
gas service to a home meant a gas cus- 
tomer. There are thousands of gas serv- 
ices in the country that do not deliver 
enough gas to the customer to keep the 
meters in working condition. This is not 
the fault of the customer, for it is a dis- 
tinct obligation on the part of the gas 
company not only to sell the customer the 
idea of gas service, but to see to it that he 
has available efficient appliances for the 
proper utilization of our product. As an 
industry we have come to realize this re- 
sponsibility and, through the Blue Star 
plan, are now in a position to insure more 
efficient gas equipment for the homes. 
Without question this will go far toward 
breaking down sales resistance and pav- 
ing the way to greater commercial devei- 
opment. 

We often resort to the use of an alibi 
in order to explain why we have not 
grown more rapidly. In recent years 
some of us have been inclined to excuse 
our slow growth by pointing out that the 
apartment house has changed our manner 
of living and cut down gas consumption. 
I wonder how many of us realize that 
one of the best arguments that the apart- 
ment house owner uses in renting his 
building is the fact that the tenant does 
not have to bother with a smoky furnace. 
I am inclined to believe that thousands 
of people have moved from private dwel- 
lings to apartment houses because they 
did not know’ the conveniences of auto- 
matic gas heating. 

Another alibi we have used is that bak- 
eries now bake most of the bread of the 
nation and we have lost a tremendous 
domestic load because of this fact. I am 





satisfied that the American palate sti 
prefers a slice of homemade bread and 
that many housewives have given 
baking because they did not have an effi. 
cient oven or heat regulator. 

Another trend of the times which has 
troubled us greatly has been the tendency 
of the housewife to send the family 
washing to the laundry. There are mil- 
lions of American homes that do not 
know the convenience of the gas water 
heater or the gas-heated ironer. If we 
want to obtain the balance of the laundry 
heating load, we must be more aggressive 
in developing this business. 

Most of these popular misconceptions 
which stood in the way of progress in the 
past have been exploded; most of the 
alibis to explain delayed development 
have been discarded. We see now a 
united industry with a definite objective, 
better prepared to serve than ever before. 
Through our research laboratories we are 
improving efficiencies and standards of 
utilization equipment. Through our Blue 
Star plan we are premiumizing efficient 
equipment and encouraging the sale 
thereof. Our rate structure and funda- 
mentals committees are giving careful 
consideration to the design and promul- 
gation of rates which will encourage the 
maximum use of our products in all 
fields. 

We are actively soliciting desirable 
house heating load and many companies 
are conducting industrial surveys and 
aggressively going after industrial heat- 
ing’ business. The industry as a whole 
has recognized that it must not only sell 
gas as a commodity but a complete heat- 
ing service as well. We can say without 
fear of contradiction that our industry 
today offers greater promise than ever 
before, largely due to the fact that we 
are working as a coordinated industry to 
develop intensively our business. 

More and more we have come to real- 
ize that the selling process is the first 
step in the sequence of operation of any 
big business organization and if the sell- 
ing process fails, the company cannot at- 
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fain any great degree of success. Every 
executive here realizes that there is a 
point :past which we cannot go in im- 

ving the efficiency of manufacturing 
and distribution equipment; that there is 
2 point past which we cannot go in in- 
creasing earnings through improved effi- 
ciencies.. There is, however, no limit to 
the amount of increased profit that can 
come through increased sales. 

St. Elmo Lewis is credited with the 
following statement in the September 1 
jssue of Forbes Magazine: 


' “We sell to a public; that public is a pecu- 
liar thing. It is busy, indifferent and exacting. 
We know less about it than we. should, but 
we do know however that (1) It is a fallacy 
that the public will automatically seek the 
best. It has to be educated and directed. (2) 
It is a fallacy that the public knows the differ- 
ence between price and value. (3) It is a 
fallacy that the public knows what it wants: 
(4) It is a fallacy that the public will auto- 
matically reward enterprise and service. (5) 
It is a fallacy that the public will demand 
over any great length of time what it is not 
reminded of.” 








GAS COMPANY HOUSE ORGAN 
TAKES PRIZE 
4 iy HE Gasiand Electric News,” house organ 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, was awarded prize in a con- 
test sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, which had its annual meeting re- 
cently in Chicago. Nearly two hundred 
magazines were entered in the two classes. 
W. E, Hughes, safety engineer of the 
Rochester corporation, was a delegate to the 
convention and received the award for the 
company. Frederick W. Fisher, head of 
the public relations department, also at- 
tended. Floyd Mason is editor of the house 
organ. 








McCarter Medals Awarded 
(Continued from page 672) 
liam Price, Joseph M. Rapp, and Paul 
Schram. 

R. L. Desendorf, representing the em- 
ployees of the New Amsterdam Gas Co. 
of New York, N. Y., also received the 
medals for the following employees of 
that company: William Gratton, Thomas 
Keane, Joseph Leyh, Josef R. Natterer, 
and Angelo Passero. 


southern Sales Conference to Be Held 


November 15-16 


First Regional Meeting Is Expected to Attract 
Many Gas Men from Southern States 


HE first Southern Regional Gas 
Sales Conference will be held at the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
15 and 16. 
* The subjects and speakers will be as 


follows : 

Domestic Cooking—I. H. Morehead, Jr., Geor- 
gia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Water Heating—Chas. I. Baker, The Hoffman 
Heater Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Home Service—Miss Cephalie Lewis, Gas 
Light Company of Augusta, Ga. 

Refrigeration—N. T. Sellman, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, N. Y. 

House Heating—E. P. Bailey, Jr. Bryant 
Heater & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Incineration—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power 
and Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

National Trends in Sales Promotion—G. M. 


Karshner, vice-chairman, Commercial Sec- 

tion, A. G. A. 

A half-day inspection trip will be de- 
voted to restaurants, hotels, and large 
water heating jobs. Sessions will be held 
in the morning and afternoon, and ample 
time has been allowed for the discussion 
of each paper. 

M. L. Kane is chairman of the South- 
ern Regional Sales Council, which is 
sponsoring the conference, and two repre- 
sentatives are on the Council from the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

C. A. Collier of the Georgia Power 
Company is vice-chairman and George G. 
Kollock of the same company is secretary. 
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The Laboratory 


be tolerated without changing the adjust- 
ment of common types of appliances, and 
still secure satisfactory appliance opera- 
tion. 

We have demonstrated through this re- 
search that generally speaking, most types 
of domestic appliances using the kinds of 
gas mentioned, can accommodate a varia- 
tion in specific gravity of 10 per cent 
downward and 20 per cent upward, being 
considerably greater variations than orig- 
inally anticipated. A downward change, 
however, was found to have more unde- 
sirable effects than one in an upward di- 
rection. These findings will be checked 
further by studies of a somewhat similar 
nature on different mixtures having a re- 
sultant heating value of about 450 B.t.u. 
Following completion of this step, an in- 
vestigation will also be carried out on 
the mixing of different kinds of manu- 
factured and natural gases. 

We believe that the successful solution 
of this problem holds great possibilities 
for the future of our business and repre- 
sents a definite step into the field of re- 
search where wonderful opportunities 
await future advancement. 

Our testing activities have increased so 
rapidly that it will be necessary to provide 
additional testing facilities during the 
coming year. Recognizing the value of 
our establishment to the industry, a 
special committee appointed by our presi- 
dent, recently recommended the appro- 
priation of $145,000 for such purposes. 
On September 14 the Executive Board 
unanimously approved this recommenda- 
tion. This action, which is in a sense an 
expression of confidence, is very gratify- 
ing to our committee and we are also 
pleased to feel that we will be assured 
adequate testing facilities for several 
years to come. 

I am of the opinion that as time goes 
on we will find it necessary to extend the 
Laboratory’s activities considerably to 
keep pace with the industry’s new devel- 
opments. As a matter of fact, it should 


———————_...., 


and probably will become the logical 
center for the conduct of most of our ap. 
pliance research work. Even at this early 
date, by extending the scope of its actiy- 
ities to include investigations on appliance 
design, the Association could establish a 
service that would not only greatly bene- 
fit its members, but the gas-consuming 
public as well. 

A study of the future seems to indicate 
that as time goes on our business will as- 
sume an even more highly scientific trend, 
Our ability to meet these changing condi- 
tions satisfactorily will largely determine 
our future progress. ; 

Even at this early date the Testing Lab- 
oratory has proven its essential value by 
effecting great improvement in the differ- 
ent classes of appliances approved and the 
fact that it has supplied the gas business 
with a large list of certified equipment to 
be used in stimulating its commercial ac- 
tivities. 

Since the Laboratory is dedicated to the 
improvement of our public service, every 
right-thinking person, company, or organ- 
ization should lend it his unqualified sup- 
port. Given this assistance, it will stand 
as one of the most important activities 
ever undertaken by the gas industry and 
will serve as public evidence of our good 
faith and consciousness of the moral re- 
sponsibility on our part to properly safe- 
guard of interests of the millions of 
people who are daily dependent on gas as 
one of the essential services of life. 


Publicity and Advertising Section 
(Continued from page 650) 

parties to endorse innumerable projects 

whose purposes are as socialistic as any- 

thing Karl Marx ever dreamed of.” 

Mr. Doyle spoke of the tremendous 
growth of patron, customer, employee and 
citizen participation in ownership of great 
businesses. 

B. J. Mullaney, vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., spoke 
on “Space-Grabbing in the Newspapers.” 
His address is printed in this issue of the 
MonTHLY. 
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Mixed Gas from the Standpoint of Plant Operation 


(Continued from page 676) 


greater specific gravity of the carburetted 
water gas. 

To deliver from day to day through 
uniform orifices, at uniform pressures, 
aconstant quantity or flow of any stand- 
ard quality of gas, it is necessary that 
the specific gravity be made and kept 
uniform, since the flow of gas through a 
fixed orifice is inversely proportional to 
the square root of the gravity of the gas. 

Take a carburetted water gas plant 
distributing, say, .64 gravity gas made 
with the use of coke for generator fuel: 
If, instead, bituminous is used for gen- 
erator fuel, and the set operated with a 
considerable amount of blow run, there 
will be a large increase in the gravity of 
the gas, due to the inerts from the blow 
run gases, and also on account of the 
extra hydrocarbon gases necessary to 
enrich to the standard quality ; and if, for 
instance, the gravity should be so greatly 
increased as to reach .81, then the flow 
of gases through the orifices of the ap- 
pliances would be reduced to 8/9, or 
to about 90 per cent, and unless the dis- 
tribution pressures are increased or the 
orifices increased in size, there will be a 
decrease in supply, and a deterioration in 
service, as well as a tendency to reduce 
the sale of gas, due to decreased flow 
through appliances. 

Laboratory tests covering gases rang- 
ing in gravity from .38 to .65 show this 
clearly, but they also indicate that the 
domestic customer can be equipped with 
appliances which will give satisfactory 
service with a considerable range in spe- 
cific gravity, provided the orifices in- 
stalled are not too large or too small. 

Practice and experience have shown 
that for any standard quality we can use 
gases with inerts as high as 25 per cent, 
or even higher, and that with appliances 
adjusted to the same flow of B.t.u. per 





hour the burners will perform satisfac- 
torily. 

Laboratory tests and actual practice 
and experience with inerts point the 
way for a more satisfactory mixing and 
use of our various kinds of gases. 

Oil gas of 530 B.t.u. closely approxi- 
mates, in composition and gravity, that 
of 530 B.t.u. coal gas. If there were at all 
times an ample supply of oil for gas- 
making. purposes, this gas would best 
lend itself, to our advantage, for mixing 
with the same quality of coal gas. How- 
ever, we must plan in the future for a 
large part of the production to be made 
from coal, in high temperature carbon- 
ization plants. If coke cannot be disposed 
of to advantage, it will be desirable to 
use the coke in either blue gas or car- 
buretted water gas sets, or both, for mak- 
ing all of the remaining gas, and so bal- 
ance operations as to use practically all 
of the coke. 

Our table—Composition of Gases— 
shows that the ratio of the hydrogen con- 
tent in producer gas to the carbon mon- 
oxide content is .5, and for blue water gas 
the ratio of the hydrogen content to the 
carbon monoxide content is 1.25, com- 
pared to 7.0 for the coal gas. 

The addition of either producer gas 
or water gas to the coal gas will increase 
the gravity of the mixture, and decrease 
the hydrogen-carbon monoxide ratio, and 
if the appliances are readjusted to give 
the same delivery of B.t.u. per hour, the 
burners should perform with substan- 
tially the same satisfaction as with plain 
coal gas. 

By using, then, either blue water gas 
specially made, or producer gas direct 
from the producers of the carbonization 
plants, for mixing with coal gas, it will 
be possible to increase the gravity of the 
coal gas, making it possible to mix larger 
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quantities of the same B.t.u. quality of 
carburetted water gas during heavy send- 
out seasons, and still keep specific gravity 
variations within reasonable limits. 

From a strictly operating point of 
view, especially for large plants, a 400 
B.t.u. gas, consisting of about 40 per cent 
coal gas and 60 per cent blue gas, with 
the coal gas plant arranged for producer 
or coal gas firing, would give great flex- 
ibility, as well as ease and economy in 
operation. To take care of daily and great 
seasonal peaks, a reasonable amount of 
carburetted water gas plant would be 
most appropriate for easy, quick and sat- 
isfactory operation. Such a quality of 
gas, and such operation, should give the 
customer at all times satisfactory service. 

The gas operator has suitable types 
of plants available to make any quality 
of gas that it is economical to make for 
the customer, from 400 B.t.u. to 530 
B.t.u., but it is going to be easier to give 
better service, and it will be more econ- 
omical as time goes on, to take advantage 
of still lower standards than the 530 now 
in general use. Each particular situation 
is a problem by itself, and will warrant 
the most careful study of its manager and 
his engineers. 


SUMMARY 


The big things to keep in mind are: 


1. Our present types of gas manufacturing 
apparatus are highly developed, efficient and 
easily adapted to suit the most economical 
condition for any particular situation. 


2. Each situation is a problem by itself, de- 
pending upon its size, location, market for 
coke, costs of. raw materials, etc. 

3. By properly utilizing the apparatus we 
have available, we can so fashion our gas 
delivered to the customer through wide vari- 
ations in output, and give to the customer 
a gas of fairly uniform gravity, as well as 
quality, and by so doing we shall make for 
more uniform and more satisfactory service. 

4. The time has come to scrutinize closely 
the types of gas-using appliances, to see to 
it that these are adaptable and usable over 
reasonable changes in the gravity of the gas 
supplied, and ways must be found to exclude 
from use appliances not easily adapted to 
reasonable changes in gas constituents. 


Utilities Prefer Stock 
(Continued from page 679) 

Of even greater significance is the fact 
that out of the grand total of $6,396,770, 
158 of securities of all sorts, including 
all corporate, foreign government, farm 
loan and municipal, issued during the 
period, public utility securities constituted 
more than 26 per cent. 

With the exception of domestic goy- 
ernment issues, one out of every four 
dollars invested in the United States dur- 
ing the period went into the public utility 
industry. 


Window Display Notice 


HE Commercial Section Committee on 
Window and Store Display requests all 
manufactured and natural gas companies to 
send photographs of their last five displays 
to J. W. West, Jr., secretary, Commercial Sec. 
tion, A. G, A. 
These photographs will be used as reference 
by the committee in offering constructive crit- 
icisms on window display advertising. 


THe SurFAcE Compuston CoMPAny, which 
has been at 366 Gerard Ave., New York, N. Y, 
has moved to 2375 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 








[N the installation of a gas system special 
cautions should be heeded. The first one 
is to make certain that the boiler which 
you buy has an A. G. A. rating. The letters 
A. G. A. stand for American Gas Associa- 
tion. This is a progressive institution co- 
operatively maintained by all those agencies 
interested in making gas of real service to 
the public. They maintain a testing labo- 
ratory of absolute reliability and of espe- 
cially high probity which rigidly scrutinizes 
every appliance on the market using gas 
in any way whatever. Any appliance certi- 
fied by this laboratory may be relied upon 
by the consumer. A less scrupulous manu- 
facturer can rate his boiler with anything 
he thinks sounds reasonable. He may state 
that it will produce a certain amount of 
heat, and be within the bounds: of truth. 
What he fails to add is that it will produce 
that amount of heat under forced draft by 
the consumption of an extravagant amount 
of fuel. The A. G. A. rating is for the heat 
which may be produced under normal con- 
ditions without any forcing.—Extract from 
“Heating the House by Gas,” by Elizabeth 
MacDonald, in October issue. of “House 
Beautiful.” 
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The Commercial Value of the Laboratory 


Salient Points of Special Interest to the Natural Gas Company 


By ALFRED HURLBURT 
Vice-President, The Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O my mind the 
establishment 
of the Laboratory 
and the work that 
it has done has 
been the greatest 
single outstanding 
action that the 
American Gas As- 
sociation has taken. 
It will go farther 
towards creating 
proper relations be- 
tween the consum- 
ers and the gas companies than any other 
piece of constructive work that the Asso- 
ciation has: done. 

It is impossible, in these days, for the 
public to know just what they are buying, 
when every advertisement over the 
country proclaims that this article, or that 
article, is the very best. The public must 
depend upon some well-established author- 
ity to determine what is best in certain 
lines of merchandise. Many organizations 
have set up laboratories, on the recom- 
mendation of which they. buy goods 
themselves, but this information is not 
open to the public. The United States 
Government buys a great deal of material 
asa result of laboratory tests and,although 
your money and my money is spent for 
these tests, the results of them are not 
made public on account of the effect such 
results would have on private business. 

I feel that one of the great commercial 
values of this Laboratory is that it estab- 
lishes better relations between the city 
authorities and the gas companies and 
gives the gas companies something’ defin- 
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ite to which they 
can point as an ap- 
pliance that is safe 
and efficient. 
Some of the ob- 
jects to be achieved 
in this Testing Lab- 
oratory are as fol- 
lows: 
(a) Raising the 
construction and 
performance stand- 
ards of appliances. 

‘ (b) Elimination of 
hazardous and inferior equipment, as far 
as possible. (c) Creation of greater con- 
fidence on the part of the gas consuming 
public, in the merits of gas burning 
equipment. (d) Securing cooperation 
from gas companies and dealers by their 
recognition of such types of appliances 
as have been approved by the Laboratory. 
' All these purposes have a commercial 
aspect and have all reflected on the pro- 
motion of the gas business. 

The average purchaser of a gas range 
is interested primarily in its beauty of 
line and color. If an.appliance is pleasing 
to the eye, it is usually good enough. A 
woman’s opinion of a gas range may be 
based largely on whether it is white enam- 
eled, since this is her basis for judging 
whether the range is modern. The spec- 
ulative home builder and apartment 
builder has realized that appearance is 
paramount and has often paid little at- 
tention to performance, and frequently is 
not interested in this feature, but the pur- 
chaser of the apartment or home should 
be protected, and again the Laboratory 
will help. 
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The gas industry’s interest in a cus- 
tomer starts with the turning of the gas 
cock and it keeps up as long as the service 
is an active one. This interest becomes 
intensified as the customer uses more and 
more of the service, and yet the gas com- 
panies’ efforts towards rendering good 
service may be entirely lost when a com- 
pany’s product is put to work in cheap, 
shoddy and wasteful appliances. 

Generally speaking, natural gas com- 
panies have not merchandised gas appli- 
ances. The merchandising has been left 
entirely to others, with the result that gas 
appliances have been sold based on com- 
petitive prices rather than upon actual 
merits of the devices. 

When natural gas companies started to 
merchandise, it was apparent that stand- 
ards were not uniform. The issuance, 
however, of approval lists by the Labora- 
tory has made it possible for all companies 
to recommend similar devices and similar 
methods of installation and operation, 
with the result that the relation between 
the companies and the public has been 
very much improved. 

It has not been possible to obtain active 
cooperation of all appliance merchandise 
agencies as quickly in natural gas terri- 
tories as in many manufactured gas situa- 
tions, but it is believed that gas leagues or 
similar organizations may soon be formed 
and that they will function toward the 
elimination of appliances which do not 
bear the Blue Star approval of the 
Laboratory. 

A very effective means of commercial- 
izing the work of the Laboratory has been 
developed in the Blue Star plan. The 
Commercial Section and the Laboratory 
are cooperating in carrying out the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s National Domestic 
Sales Stimulation Campaign, but we can- 
not expect national advertising to have 
any great effect in less than three years’ 
time. The Laboratory has been in 
full operation for but little more than a 
year and, therefore, we cannot expect that 
this Blue Star plan has reached even all 
of our own people as yet, but I do believe 





that the support of the Association of the 
approval by the Executive Board of the 
recommendations of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section, to the 
effect that all member companies of the 
Association be urged to restrict their pur- 
chases to approved appliances, will have 
the effect in a very short time of making 
all the dealers realize the value of these 
Blue Star goods. 

The editorial from the August 1 issue 
of the Plumbers’ and Heating Contract- 
ors’ Trade Journal indicates the intense 
interest being shown in the testing labora- 
tory by allied trades. The statement is 
made that “The plumbing or heating con- 
tractor who sells and installs tested and 
approved products lets the public know 
that this is his policy, will sell more today 
than he did yesterday and more tcmor- 
row than he did today.” Undoubtedly, 
other agencies than the gas companies 
will aid to put across the work of our 
Laboratory. 

One large gas company reported, as 
early as last February, that it had put into 
effect several methods of bringing the 
work of the Laboratory forcibly to the 
attention of the public. The one step was 
to prepare newspaper advertisements of 
an educational nature to explain the Lab- 
oratory and its work. [Illustrated news 
articles were used in the monthly House 
Organ. Every gas appliance advertise- 
ment, wherever possible, was to carry the 
approval seal of the Laboratory. The 
home service department arranged to play 
its part in popularizing the seal of the 
Laboratory and that for which it stands. 

The commercial value of the Testing 
Laboratory will depend largely upon the 
efforts put behind it by the individual gas 
companies. The benefits to be reaped by 
any gas company are largely in its own 
hands, because we realize that the labora- 
tory work has been well done. The com- 
mercial value should be reflected largely 
in the promotion of the gas business, 
which includes customer’s satisfaction, in- 
creased gas usage, and the development 
of new uses for gas. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


K. R. Boyes, Secretary 





Canadian Gas Association 
Pres.—P. % Bren United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamil- 


See.-Tr.—G. ow. Alien, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., Hamilton, Ont., 1928. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres—H. O. Palmer, Empire Gas & Electric Co., 
Geneva, N. 

Chairman Gas Section—O. H. Smith, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, New York k, N. 

Sec.—C. H. 7 . rarie, Grand Central Terminal, New 


Conv., tiegar ork, N.Y. N. Y., Oct., 1928, 


Dllinois Gas Association 

Pres.—P. D. Warren, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
ac Gicem, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
oot de» Springheld, Til. 


v., 1 


Indiana Gas Association 
Pres.—I. G aay Byanevil Southere, Indiana Gas & Elec. 


vansville, Ind 
See-Tr-—Fe 8. Tracy, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 


Conv., 1928. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Pres.—F. ¥ 3 Steere, Semet-Solvay Co., New York, 


Sec,-Tr.—A. c. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., 1928. 


Mid West Gas Association 

Pres.—C. A. Nash, United Light & Railway Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. W. Schmidt, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Conv., 1928 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—W. H. Heaby, St. Louis County Water Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr. —F, D. Deardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Conv., 1928. 


Hew England Gas Association 
Pres.—William Gould, Gas and Electric Improvement 
.» Boston, Mass. 

—— A. Taylor, 100 Weybosset St., Provi- 
ence, 
Operating Div.—A. H. Scott, New Britain 
Gas Light Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Secretary Operating Div.—R. L. Knowlton, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


Pres. Sales Diy .—M. B. Webber, Marlboro-Hudsoa 
.» Boston, Mass 
Sec.-Tr.—Sales Div.—J. H. Sumner, Bang Massachu- 
setts Ave., 
Pres. Industrial Div.—E. W. Berchtold. “Boston Con. 
Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—L. E. Wagner, Providence 
Gas a gary . 
Chairman Acta. div.— Doering, Boston Con. 
as Co., ae Sd Mass. 
Sec.-Treas. yp hn Div.—Otto Price, Boston Con. Gas 
0.5 oston, Mass. 
Conv., Boston, Mass., Feb. 15 and 16, 1928. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—J. Conover, Public Service Electric & Gas 


N » N. 
Sec,-Tr.—Louis Stessher, Publie Service, Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Conv., 1928. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres.—E. , Erns r, Seuthwesters, nae & 
Power Co., Oklahoma City, Okl 

Mer.—E. F. McKay, * Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Conv., second week March, 1928. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—L. M. Klauber, San Diego Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Conv., Coronado, Calif., April 17-21, 1928. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—J. A. Woleae,, cores des Light | Co., Pittston, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cul Gas Co., Harris- 
, Pa. 

Conv., 1928. 


Southern Gas Association 
Pres.—P. . Achosteht, Georgia Railway & Power 


.» Atlanta, Ga. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 
Conv., Jacksonville, Fla., April 17-19, 1928. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Pres.—M. T. bag Southwestern G & E Co., 


oe hn 

Chairman Gas ion. M. Thompace, Texas 
Power & Li Waco, 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, + Soughear Baa” Dallas, 
Texas. 


Conv., 1928. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—John ne John, Madison Gas & Electric Co., 


Ma sa. Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.— tien  Culhy, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
is. 


Conv., 1928. 


Geographic Divisions 


Rastern States Gas Conference 


Pres.—H. H. Newman, Public Service Electric & 


Gas Co., Trenton, N. J 


Sec.-Tr.—J. C. Smith, Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 
a. 


Conv., 1928. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


Tenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 





October, 1928 
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. .. Employment: Bureau 
(Address All Communications to Key Number) 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED by large gas company in middle west, 
salesman for industrial gas appliances. Address 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 073. 


WANTED-—Sales Representatives for industrial gas 
appliances and burners’ by manufacturer of trade 
name _ Commission. Have ‘openings in Chi- 
cago, St.Louis and a few other industrial 
centres. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0106. ‘ : 


SALESMEN—Well-known manufacturer of water 
heaters is in need of local representatives in 
several cities. The type of man wanted should 
be about 30 to 35 years of age, well‘ educated, 
healthy, business experience including di- 
rection of other employees. Reply, giving full 
ualifications, present connection and_ salary. 
reated in confidence. Inclose photo if avail- 
able. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 0107. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell some of the latest type 
ene. oxthg thermostats to Gas Companies. and 
lumbers ; also to act as manufacturers’ agents. 
State commission required, present occupation, 
personal and bank references. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 0108. 


‘ . ' 


MANAGER—Small gas company in Eastern States 
rapidly expanding its pustnene water gas pro- 
duction—high pressure distribution only. Type of 
man wanted is 30 to 40 years old, good education 
and experience in the business including direc- 
tion of other employees. Reply; giving full qual- 
ifications, present-employment, and compensation. 
Send photograph if available. All applications 
will be treated in full confidence if desired. 

Key No. 0109. 


WANTED—Works Foreman. One that can get results 
and capable of handling men. Send out 150,000 
daily. First class location. The plant and mains 
in good condition. State salary and experience 
in first letter. Address A. G. A. e 

Key No. 0110. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


AGGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL MANAGER—3 years 
of age, available October or November. or- 
oughly familiar, Industrial, Commercial and Do- 
mestic Sales Promotion. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 220. 


POSITION wanted as Superintondons of small gas 
company or as General Foreman of large plant. 
Py oe ad seventeen years’ experience in 
all branches of manufacture and distribution, 
high and low pressure systems. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 224. 


POSITION as manager of small gas or combina- 
tion gas and electric property or as commercial 
manager of a larger property by a man thor: 
—- reliable with wide experience and a rec- 
ord for producing results. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 226. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—with 7 years’ experience 
in the testing and developing of different classes 
of gas appliances also familiar with the testing 


and utilization of natural gas and manufa 
gas—A-1 references. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 227. 


YOUNG ~ENGINEER—22. years of age, unmarri 
with no objection to any .part of the cow 
wishes a position as InduStrial Lm gro in 
Gas Industry. Has a knowledge of applicati 
of heat and how to compute requirements. 
ployed at present as Assistant Industrial 
neer. “Address -_ 

Key No. 228. 


A GRADUATE of California University desires 
sition as Private Secretary and Steno 
as considerable experienée in Utility work and 
can give satisfactory references. Address A. G. A 
Key No. 229. 


COMMERCIAL OR SALES DEPARTMENT M 
AGER—15 years’ experience: in new bus 
department and appliance- sales activities 
management, with gas:and electric compat 

ree years purchasing department mar 
Technical University graduate. Desires co 
tion with large company as commercial or 
chandising manager, or to supervise commie! 
activities for a group of properties. Se 
available on short notice. References ine! 
present employer. Address A. G. A. ° 

Key No. 230. 


WANTED—Position by young woman, _ BS. 
Chemistry as technologist, in library. or in 
service department. Nine ‘Years’ expe! 
Address A. G. A. (cat erence 

Key No. 235. 


COMMERCIAL OR SALES MANAGER with mt 
record of achievement, available fot northern 
cation near future. Responsible for one of 
outstanding gas properties of 1926. Capable @ 
ganization and operation of “complete ‘ commie: 
department including sales, advertising and 
licity and public relations. , Vitally_ int 
in heating and upisigorysion load. « Contract 
salary and commission basis; Southern cli 
unsuitable reason for change. AddresseA, G. A 

Key No. 236 


ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, COMPTROLLER 
years’: experience : with »large’ Utilitw’ O Li 
tions, in all phases of modern-accounting, audi 
financial management and bidget s¥stems. °C 
tian, 42, married. Available immediately. § 
reasonable. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 237. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS—1% years” experience 
Chemist at Gas. Works. 2. years as Rese 
Chemist for solid fuels and oils. “Desires a pos 
tion as Research:-Chemist or Development Ex 


oo 


_ 


es. 


a 


neer. A-1 references. ‘Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 238. P 


EXPERIENCED., GENERAL - SUPERINTEND: LN’ 
‘“AND MANAGER -desires position with compal 
which ‘needs’ an operator’ to put company on 
ing basis. Have proven my ability by 
performance. Let me prove it to you. 


Key No. 239. 


dres 


WISH POSITION with company that has need 
man of my qualifications and training. 
years’ experience in the gas industry having 
a cadet engineer and plant foreman in 
company and for the~last four years man 
small property; can operate water gas sets W 
either hard or soft coal; thoroughly familiar 
both high and low pressure distribution, ted Sy 
graduate, 37 years old, married. Address A. Ga 

Key No. 240. 5 

















Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixnkipeubaseswaice cust Taunton, Mass. 
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